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CONTINUOUS ADVERTISING. 


It costs the Roval Baking Powder Co. something like 
$500,000 anually for advertising. Some one suggested 
to the company that it discontinue advertising one year, 
the baking powder was so well known and advertised, 
and place that amount, $500,c00, in the profits. The 
answer was that it would undoubtedly cost the company 
three times that amount to get tne product in its 
original channels again. This is a pretty good pointer 
to those business men who imagine they are making a 
great saving when they discontinue a $4 or a $6-a-month 
advertisement a few months in dull season. It never 

pays to tear out a dam because the water is low.— 
Kimball Graphic. 


THEMEDIUM oy 
Philadelphia Record 


Average Circulation for October, 1898: 


182,608 COPIES DAILY 


RATE 25c. PER LINE. 


149,288 COPIES SUNDAY 


RATE 20c. PER LINE. 


THEPROOF (Sees) 


** There are many advertisers who assert that there is no 
other American newspaper that gives advertisers more for 
their money than ‘THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD.’ 


THE RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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If you could look through the key-holes of one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand homes you would see six million 
people reading “COMFORT.” It is represented by every 
responsible general advertising agent. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc., 
Augusta, Maine. 


BOSTON OFFICE : NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN HANCOCK BLDG. TRIBUNE BLDG. MARQUETTE BLDG. 
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No. 7. 


DR. PIERCE’S ADVERTISING. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. V. MOTT 
PIERCE, SON OF THE FOUNDER OF 
THE WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION —A HISTORY OF THE 
ADVERTISING METHODS OF A GREAT 
PATENT MEDICINE HOUSE—AN AR- 
GUMENT IN FAVOR OF COUNTRY PA- 
PERS—ADMIRATION FOR ADSMITHS 


—A VAST PRINTING ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND A LARGE DAILY OUTPUT 
OF ADVERTIS- 
ING LITERA- 


TURE—-DETAILS 
OF A BUSINESS 
THAT HAS BEEN 
BUILT UP BY AD- 
VERTISING— 
THIRTY YEARS 
OF SUCCESS— 
PRAISE FOR 
“PRINTERS’ 
INK.” 


Right in the 
heart of one of the 
best of Buffalo’s 
aristocratic dis - 
tricts are situated 
the World’s Dis- 
pensary and the 
Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Insti- 
tute, both of which 
were founded by 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
and are monu- 
ments to his great 
business success. 
They are both palatial buildings, cover- 
ing a large area, and both are built of 
brick with handsome sandstone trim- 
mings. In the World’s Dispensary, 
which fronts on Washington street, 
are manufactured all of Dr. Pierce’s 
standard family medicines, and from 
this building all mail orders are sent, 
and, in fact, a!l the business of the 
concern is here transacted. The In- 
valids’ Hotel adjoining is intended for 
the use of the numerous patients who 
go to Buffalo from all parts of the 





Dr. V. Mott Pierce. 


country to be treated by Dr. Pierce 
for various ailments. Both edifices 
are sumptuously furnished and 
equipped wtth every modern improve- 
ment that the most luxurious fancy 
could suggest. 

Anxious to have an advertising talk 
with Dr. V. Mott Pierce, the writer 
proceeded to his office on the main 
floor of the World’s Dispensary, and 
met with a cordial reception. On 
stating his errand, Dr. Pierce explained 
that while he 
would be glad to 
answer general 
questions about 
their advertising, 
there might be 
some queries put 
that he would not 
care to reply to. 

“The business,” 
h e commenced, 
“was founded by 
my father, Dr. R. 
V. Pierce, in 1867, 
in a small way, and 
without any idea 
of the vast dimen- 
sions to which it 
was destined to 
grow.” 

“What med- 
iums were first 
used in order to 
advertise the busi- 
ness?” 

“ Printed circu- 
lars,and Dr. 
Pierce’s Memo- 
randum and Account Books. in 
those days that was good advertising. 
It was something new, for the idea had 
not been used before, and people were 
glad to get the memorandum books 
and keep them for reference. They 
are pleased to have these books even 
to-day, for we put out 30,000 of them 
daily, but we do not regard the idea 
as at all new nowadays.” 

“How soon did your father com- 
mence using newspapers, Dr. Pierce ?” 

“ Very soon after he saw that he was 
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likely to make a success of the busi- 
ness, and the number used has been 
gradually increased until to-day I sup- 
pose we are in about 3,500 newspapers, 
dailies and weeklies.” 

“Do you change the matter fre- 
quently ?” 

“ Every insertion, and we have a rea- 
son for it.” 

“ What is the reason, Doctor?” 

“The changing of advertisements 
each day is based on the idea that a 
repetition of the same advertisement a 
number of times loses its force with 
the reader, he skips the familiar ad un- 
consciously, until the eyes rest on 
something new, when, from curiosity 
or need, he reads the display or the 
argument. If the argument or display 
is clear and forcible the reader is at- 
tracted favorably—if, on the other 
hand, it is weak, his impression of the 
goods advertised is that they’re shod- 
dy, poor, or without virtue, and he 
never gives them a second thought. 
There is another side to the question, 
of course. We recognize the fact that 
many successful business houses are 
built up and kept running by the con- 
stant repetition of a strong display ad- 
vertisement. This is observed more 
especially with the advertising of the 
necessities of life—such as flour, bak- 
ing powders, soaps, shoes, etc. It 
needs little argument to tell us that 
flour is good for us, that shoes must 
be worn, etc., but it is a question not 
easily settled whether even then the 
constant repetition of an advertise- 
ment, like drops of water wearing on 
a stone, is not alonger method of con- 
vincing the reader what to ask for 
when he goes to the store than the ad- 
vertisement which appeals to his think- 
ing mind. In short, in our opinion, 
it will always pay to use brains in the 
getting up of advertising; it should 
always hold first thought in the mind 
of the manufacturer.” 

“You believe in illustrated ads, I 
believe, Doctor?” 

“Yes; advertisements which are il- 
lustrated add to their attractiveness 
and catch the attention; the masses of 
our people are attracted more and 
more by the daily papers which use 
the most illustrations. Note the in- 
crease in circulation of the so-called 
* yellow journals.’ ” 

“Do you advertise all the time or 
only in certain seasons ?” 

“We have year by year fallen less 
jnto the habit of using particular sea- 
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sons for advertising. All the year 
and all the time is the best.” 

“Do you usually insist upon posi- 
tion ?” 

“No;. our large advertisements do 
not generally require position, and even 
the six-inch single-column cuts we use 
are so well displayed that they may be 
said to almost force attention.” 

“Proportionate to the cost, which 
do you think pays the best—the coun- 
try or the city papers ?” 

“In our opinion the country papers 
pay the best—for money expended. 
The fact is, the local advertisers in the 
country papers have not had their wits 
sharpened by competition in their line 
of trade as the advertisers of the city 
have. In consequence their advertise- 
ments are not attractive, and the gen- 
eral advertiser gets the advantage. Of 
course an article which would appeal 
to the people of a large city might not 
attract the small townsman.” 

“Have you tried magazine, poster 
or street car advertising, Dr. Pierce, 
and with what result ?” 

“We do not use the magazines. 
Only last year we began the use of 
posters and signs. We have never used 
any street car sign advertising.” 

“ What methods do you employ for 
tracing results ?” 

“ We have no fixed method for trac- 
ing results, although in some years we 
did key our large advertisements by 
requiring a.coupon cut out of the pa- 
per to accompany stamps for a copy of 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.” 

“ Now, as to the matter used in your 
ads, Dr. Pierce—is it prepared here in 
your office, or are the ads designed by 
experts ?” 

“Our advertising matter has been 
prepared by various persons, and at 
the present time no fewer than four 
persons are getting it up. We believe 
in variety and not a ‘one-star’ pro- 
duction. With all the numerous jokes 
at the expense of the ‘adsmiths’ which 
we hear nowadays, I have no sym- 
pathy. I believe their position in busi- 
ness and their line of work will soon 
be as necessary to all thriving concerns 
as the city editor’s position is to a 
great newspapér.” 

“ Ts your advertising placed direct or 
through an agent, Doctor ?” 

“Our advertising is placed by our 
own traveling agents, Mr. Wm. C. 
Stewart and Mr. Wm. H. Stewart, 
father and son, and Mr. H. D. Flint.” 
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“You seem to have ample room 
here for handling a large business ?” 

“Yes. Our laboratory, wrapping 
and bottling departments can prepare 
for shipment 15,000 bottles (or 100 
gross) per day. We have our own 
printing plant in the building, with 
fourteen Hoe and other presses and 
eight folders. But even with these 
facilities we can not do all our own 
printing. Some of it is done in Chi- 
cago and some in Philadelphia. Every 
day we use about $300 worth of one- 
cent stamps for mailing memorandum 
books and ladies’ note books. To this 
you may add a force varying from 20 
to 25 of our own distributors, who are 
traveling, and who put out about 20,000 
more books daily in different States.” 

“Who really superintends all your 
advertising, Doctor ?” 

“Dr. R. V. Pierce, the president and 
founder of the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, has- always kept 
in close touch with the business, and 
his long experience and keen insight 
into the value of different papers in 
the United States enables him to suc- 
cessfully lay out the advertising cam- 
paign which the traveling men carry 
out. Then he is kept constantly post- 
ed by these travelers as to the changes 
taking place in these large dailies or 
weeklies.” 

“ Have you suffered much from the 
evil of substitution, Doctor?” 

“Possibly Dr. Pierce’s remedies 
have suffered less from substitution 
than many or most others, but we 
firmly believe that the time will come 
when druggists and grocers—in fact 
all storekeepers—will put out the sign 
‘Come in and get what you ask for. 
‘We sell only the genuine goods.’ ” 

“Are your goods regularly handled 
by druggists, then ?” 

“The proprietary medicines are sold 
through all dealers in medicines, but 
we do not claim for Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery or Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription that they are 
‘cure alls.’ We ask the public to 
communicate with us. We'll try and 
tell them honestly what’s the trouble, 
and in many cases we tell them the 
proprietary medicines are not what 
they need, but that they should have 
the personal care and oversight of a 
physician.” 

“Are your goods advertised or sold 
abroad, Doctor?” 

“We have branches at Bridgeburg 
in Canada, and at 3 New Oxford 


street, London, England. The goods 
are sold throughout the United States 
and Canada, in England, South Amer- 
ica, Australia and Africa.” 

“ Do you consider PRINTERS’ INK a 
help to advertisers, Doctor ?” 

“We consider PRINTERS’ INK a 
great help to advertisers. New ideas 
are suggested by the thoughts of 
others, and it leads the wide-awake 
advertiser to the consideration of his 
own advertising from an outsider’s 
view-point. After all there’s nothing 
so good or helpful as viewing ourselves 
as others see us.” 

“ Might I ask what your annual ad- 
vertising appropriation amounts to, 
Doctor ?” 

“That is a question I would prefer 
not to answer. If Inamed the amount 
some people would say it was a boast- 
ful lie, others would say there can be 
no merit in the medicines which re- 
quire so much advertising. The inex- 
perienced, you know, are foolish 
enough to believe that the virtue of an 
article alone will sell it, but such un- 
fortunately is not the case. Our goods 
have long ago proved their merit, but 
they must be kept continually adver- 
tised to let the public know of it.” 

JouN S. GREY. 


——- +e 
DEPARTMENT STORE METHODS. 


There is no better way to offset the encroach- 
ments of the great department stores than by 
employing their methods whenever and wher- 
ever practicable. The retailer should keep up 
a constant agitatior in his community as to the 
goods and values he has to offer. If the busi- 
ness men who are constantly talking about and 
condemning these stores would ay and act 
more, matters would be a great deal better, for 
they do not seem to realize that by talking 
about them they are advertising them in « very 
good way. Every sane person knows that no 
competitor, if he tos good business qualities, 
will constantly talk against another unless they 
are hurting his own business, and the people 
he talks to very often receive the above im- 
anor and attribute it to the fact that he 

andles a better grade of goods, and at more 
reasonable prices. Another thing that helps to 
make these big stores successful is that they 
advertise liberally in the daily papers, and by 
so doing they place all the important details of 
their store before the buying class of people. 
Women read the newspapers and no part of the 
paper is more thoroughly perused by them 
than the advertising columns, for the advertise- 
ments of to-day are as interesting as the news 
columns, If the business man would ape the 
methods of these stores and take a regular 
space in his home paper, and in that space tell 
the people what he has to sell in a pleasing 
way, and see that his advertisement is changed 
two or three times a week and filled with bright 
news of his store, we feel assured that in a 
very short time he would experience an in- 
crease in the business that would be agreeably 
surprising to him. If it pays department 
stores to do this why won’t it pay him in pro- 
portion ?—Chester (Pa.) Times. 








6 
PUERTO RICO AS A FIELD. 


Mr. Robert Graham, a merchant of 
New York, has been telling the Mer- 
chants’ Association a host of interest- 
ing facts about Puerto Rico. Here are 
some of them: 

The masses are not great consumers 
of goods; they live very cheaply, their 
wants are small in the way of clothing, 
and very little in the way of articles to 
eat that an American family would 
want. However, there is a market in 
that island for anything they do use. 
There is a market for flour, corn- 
meal, and doubtless for corn. While 
grown there in small patches, I think 
most of their grain is sent from the 
United States. I did not see a grist 
mill in the whole island. The markets 
are somewhat different from ours, as 
they have been buying English, Span- 
ish and French goods. There are cer- 
tain goods that they will use quite 
freely, such as carriage and transpor- 
tation goods, and goods pertaining to 
that class, and all goods pertaining to 
the horse. The horse there is entire- 
ly different from the animal we know 
by that name. The biggest horse there 
would weigh about 700 pounds, and 
the average about 600 pounds, so that 
all horse clothing and horse shoes 
and everything else will have to be 
comparatively smaller, practically the 
pony size in this country. Iron and 
brass beds they have been buying in 
England. No bed is of any use un- 
less made with four high posts, a pro- 
vision for covering the bed with mos- 
quito netting. The beds are six feet 
long, instead of six and a half feet. 
Our bed springs would not fit unless 
made somewhat shorter. Then mat- 
tresses are not used at all; a blanket 
is thrown over the springs, a sheet 
over that, and a sheet over the sleeper, 
and a blanket convenient for emer- 
gency. Dry goods are very freely 
bought by the wives of the better class 
of the Spanish and Puerto Ricans, 
who use about the same materials as 
used by a similar class here; but the 
people in the interior have no great 
use for such goods. There would be 
a large demand for agricultural imple- 
ments. The island is very mountain- 
ous, but there is a border of low land 
running all the way from two to four 
miles wide surrounding the island, al- 
most completely used for growing 
sugar cane, while coffee is chiefly 
grown on thehills and mountain sides. 
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On the plateaus a very small amount 
of tobacco is grown. The amount of 
tobacco grown will be no factor at all 
in this market, although it is of very 
good quality. With regard to hard- 
ware, there is an enormous market, 
The sugar planters in the interior are 
buying the heavy American cast iron 
stove, and using it with considerable 
satisfaction. In other parts of the isl- 
and, if properly introduced, oil stoves 
would be an enormous feature. At 
present a sort of brick counter, with 
three or four holes in the top, is used 
for cooking, etc. As to the method 
of baking, I think this is done mostly 
by professional bakers, and the so- 
called hotels have an arrangement 
similar to that of the baker. There 
are only a few cheap oil stoves used, 
as most of the natives could not use 
them without some sort of an educa- 
tional campaign. There is a large 
market for canned meats; in fact, all 
canned goods. No fresh meat can be 
kept there. There are only three very 
small ice plants on the island; two in 
Ponce with a capacity of two and a 
half tons per dayeach. Asa rule one 
is broken down. There is a plant of 
a somewhat larger capacity just across 
the bay from San Juan, at Bayamon. 
The killing and the supply of fresh 
meat on the island is a monopoly sold 
by the Spanish Government to certain 
concerns, no one else being allowed to 
enter the business. The meat is 
killed during the night or afternoon 
previous, and sold in the early morn- 
ing hours of the day. The consump- 
tion of codfish on the island is simply 
enormous. I should think it is a very 
large factor in the ordinary diet of all 
classes. While the adjacent waters 
teem with fish, there is very little 
caught; only small lots, which are 
sold in the market places by local fish- 
ermen for immediate consumption, as 
there are no means of keeping it for 
transportation. The salt fish is shipped 
from Nova Scotian provinces. So far 
as I could find out, but little more 
than ten per cent of the people can 
read and write. School facilities are 
very limited. They have their coun- 
try schools and their district schools, 
and the laws are very good in regard 
to compulsory education, but are never 
enforced. 
ne 


ELita—Where does Bella get her good looks 
from—her father or her mother? 

Stella—From her father. He keeps a drug 
store.—Household Words. 
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In Far-Off 
New Zealand 


*Twas in November, 1896, I first heard 
of PRINTERS’ INK. Mr. Acutt, repre- 
senting Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., of 
Detroit, placed in my hands a copy of 
The Bulletin of Pharmacy, for July, 
1895. On page 306 PRINTERS’ INK was 
mentioned. I sent forasamplecopy. I 
received it (No. 11, vol. xiv). It quite 
astonished me. I subscribed shortly 
after. Each copy teaches me something 
about advertising i had not known before. 
Each copy impresses upon me more forc- 
ibly the value of PRINTERS’ INK. Each 
copy impresses upon me more forcibly the 
wiseness of being thoroughly honest with 





each and every customer, be they ragged 
or black-clothed. I receive five trade 
journals and two advertising journals. 
Of the whole PRINTERS’ INK is read most 
carefully, most thoroughly. 

GEO. W. HEAN, Chemist. 


East BELT, CHRISTCHURCH, 
New ZEALAND, March 16, 1898. 














Printers’ Ink has over five hun- 
dred cash-in-advance subscribers in 
Great Britain, lreland and the English 
Colonies, not counting Canada. 
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ON CHURCH ADVERTISING. 
By Edith R. Gerry. 


An advertisement, reduced to its 
lowest factor, is merely an introduc 
tion, nothing more. The whole world 
turns on advertising of different kinds. 
If there were no advertising there 
would be no acquaintance, no com- 
merce, no “nothing.” The first man 
who opened a store, and told his friends 
that he was going to do so, advertised 
himself. When he put up his sign he 
added another advertisement. The 
first person who entered the store went 
away an advertisement. And so on. 
There is no institution, no business, no 
profession in this world which does 
not advertise, the only difference being 
the method of advertising employed, 
whether it dates from before the flood, 
or whether it is modern and scientific. 

The purpose of advertising is to ac- 
complish results. So long as this is 
true, surely the advertising method 
which brings the result about most 
quickly and powerfully is the best. 

Now, why should not churches ad- 
vertise more scientifically ? That they 
do advertise, the most conservative 
person, if just, can not deny. It is 


simply a question of changing meth- 


ods, that is all. 

The Church can have but one ob- 
ject—progress. Its progress—growth 
—depends solely upon its advertising. 
Religion itself has changed and broad- 
ened. Why should not the methods 
of making its influence felt also change? 
The methods of church advertising at 
present are antiquated. They belong 
to the time of the stage coach. In- 
stead of utilizing powerful steam to 
reach a certain point, they prefer to be 
drawn along by hand. Surely the true 
Christian should be as eager to make 
a success of his church as the store- 
keeper is of his store. One forges 
ahead because he racks his brains for 
discovering honorable and progressive 
methods of doing so. 

The only advertising most churches 
receive is from the pulpit. It is entire- 
ly inside effect. Its result depends en- 
tirely upon the congregation. The 
preacher pours forth his energy into 
his congregation, and if the congrega- 
tion is sufficiently enthusiastic, they in 
turn will pour it into outsiders, but 
the church’s advertiser—its congrega- 
tion—is generally a bad medium, whose 
thoughts are not constantly on church 
matters, as a clergyman’s must be. 


When any attempt at church adver- 
tising has been made at all it has been 
undertaken by an amateur—one who 
has not studied the principles of the 
art—and the results have been unsat- 
isfactory. The novice advertiser either 
turned out circus poster matter or 
went to the other extreme, and pro- 
duced something so coldly dignified, 
so clearly religious, that the effect was 
probably the same as the ministerial 
garb has upon a wicked gathering— 
rather depressing. 

Church advertising should be digni- 
fied, it is true, but it should also be 
cordial and simple enough to be un- 
derstood by the most stupid person. 
It should be written in an every-day, 
forceful, truthful style, with no attempt 
at sermonizing. 

The proper advertising would reach 
two classes of people—those who have 
no permanent church home and those 
who do not go to church at all. Many 
people do not go to church because 
they have acquired an erroneous idea 
of its character. The proper advertis- 
ing would do away with this impres- 
sion. And surely the proper advertis- 
ing would influence those who went 
irregularly and to no particular place. 

There are the newspaper notices, to 
be sure, but they are just about as at- 
tractive and interesting as John Smith’s 
would be if he gave his address and 
said “dry goods” or “groceries.” It is 
simply a column for those who are in- 
terested in church matters, and will 
not reach any one else. 

If I were a preacher I should get 
up a dainty little booklet, telling in a 
genial, every-day way all about my 
church and its object. This I should 
mail to a selected list of names and 
addresses. Thereafter, every week, I 
should have printed dainty invitation 
cards, inviting the recipient to come to 
church on the following Sunday, and 
stating what the sermon would be 
about and all necessary facts. I should 
continue this regularly, and I believe it 
would prove profitable. 

There is surely a time coming when 
churches will advertise. They will be 
driven to it. They will probably use 
display ads in both newspapers and 
magazines. The barnacles of conven- 
tionalism will be gradually worn away 
by sharp contact with progress, and the 
Church will not be ashamed of an hon- 
orable as well as the most powerful 
method of accomplishing her purpose 
in the world. 
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Price Reduced. 
Standard Maintained. 


Ghe Yew York Gimes 


ONE GENT. 


“All the news that’s fit to print.” 
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GOODE’S NEWS AGENCY, 


108 WEsT 32ND STREET, 


Pew Both, _erarerrarnfSG 


New York Times, City. 


| 
a a ee 


Publisher, 


Dear Sir: 

The success of the bold step of 
The New York Times in reducing its price to 
one cent per. copy: has been amply demon- 
strated as far as the Goode News Co. jis. 
concerned. Our order is now three times 
what is was before the reduction. 

This is an unprecedented record 
and we desire to congratulate you upon it. 
The :results attending the reduction of the 
price of the New York Times have exceeded 


our most hopeful expectations. 


Goode’s News Agency serves 300 Newsdealers in Manhattan Borough 


Very truly yours. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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The Modern 


Bicycle 


A COMPLETE 
REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR RIDER, 
DEALER AND MAKER. 


160 Fages. 
150 Ilastrations. 


A History of the Bicycle 
from 1816 to 1899, show- 
ing the Improvements 
Made, Discarded and Re- 
tained up to the present 
time. 


“ Never before has any newspaper gone 
so extensively and thoroughly into the 
design and construction of the bicycle as 
The Commercial Advertiser has done in 
the 160 pages which go to constitute this 
compact volume. The practical value of 
the volume can not be questioned. The 
book is one, as its publishers justly claim, 
which should be read and preserved by 
every rider, dealer and maker of a bi- 
cycle.”—THE WHEEL, N. Y. 


“ The Modern Bicycle” will be sent, 
post paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 








There is a wealth of infor- 
mation which it will be a 
pleasure to have in so con- 
venient a form. 


C. W. DICKERSON, 
Prest. Sterling Cyc'e Works. 


We desire to congratulate 
you upon having produced a 
very instructive and useful 
book to any one interested in 
cycling or the history of this 
great industry. 


W. G. C. HuMEs, 
Adv. Mgr. Pope Mfg. Co. 


We find it a very compre- 
hensive little book relative 
to the cycle industry. 

T. M. RICHARDSON, 


Asst. Mgr. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Tt contains interesting mat- 
ter which we shall be pleased 
to examine carefully. 

C. E. Lozier, 
H. K. Lozier & Co. 


We congratulate you on 
the good work you have so 
successfully accomplished. 


McKee & HARRINGTON, 








——— -. 


The Commercial Advertiser 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Park Row, New York 
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“SCAPA” 
WORK. 


“ What is to become of our English 
landscape,” asked Lord Rosebery, “if it 
is to be simply an advertising or sanitary 
appliance?” This question, once of 
chief interest to the person who drives 
or walks, or to the traveler on a rail- 
way journey, is coming more and 
more closely to concern new and 
rapidly spreading social groups—the 
bicyclist, the amateur photographer, or 
the golfer—with each fresh impetus 
towards an out-of-doors life. The 
benefit of this life, aside from the par- 
ticular kind of fun which takes any par- 
ticular person out of doors, is that it 
supposedly gives one back the natural 
conditions of our remoter ancestors, re- 
storing their blessed freedom from the 
disquieting questions and worries of 
an artificial civilization. The irony of 
this is evident when to drive, or walk, 
or wheel, or golf, may be, and often 
is, to confront one’s self with a thou- 
sand suggestions of disease through 
hideously placarded remedies. 

England has a society—so far as 
has been ascertained it has no branch 
or fellow in America—to preserve and 
reclaim natural scenery from the 
clutch of “the modern highwayman,” 
the modern advertiser. Its aim is not 
chimerical, since it does not undertake 
to abolish obnoxious advertisements. 
“A world entirely free from advertise- 
ments,” wrote one of its most dis- 
tinguished members, Sir E. J. Poyn- 
ter, president of the Royal Academy, 
to a recent conference, “is a dream 
too enchanting to be realized.” Its 
limited purpose is well set forth in its 
somewhat formidable title: “The Na- 
tional Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising”—a title abbrevi- 
ated for every-day purposes to the sug- 
gestively savage nondescript “ Scapa.” 
That modest aim is to “start scattered 
cases of blissful repose which little by 
little shall extend their borders.” Its 
membership of more than 1,000 is not 
made up of mere sentimentalists, such 
as artists, although naturally enough 
many of them belong to it—it having 
included the late Lord Leighton and 
the late Sir John Millais. In that mem- 
bership, by the evidence of Richard- 
son Evans, Esq., the society’s honor- 
ary secretary and energetic manager, 
are “many who are eminent as heads 
of departments, as jurists, political 
economists, or ‘captains of industry.’ 


AND ITS 


THE 


II 


We are particularly strong in men of 
science.” 

Examination of the society’s now 
somewhat voluminous literature—is- 
sued mainly as tracts for the times— 
discloses some unthought-of obstacles 
to its work quite apart from the iner- 
tia of an expected general indiffer- 
ence. For one thing, the profit to the 
advertiser’s landlord is surprising. As 
Sir Leppel Griffin puts it, the “over- 
burdened agriculturist can often get 
from his crop of posters more than he 
can get from his crop of wheat.” In 
the South Islington district of Lon- 
don there is a small empty lot which, 
it is stated, is inclosed, while waiting 
for some one to build onit, “with im- 
mense hoardings announcing all the 
tradesmen in the _ neighborhood.” 
These advertisements “ pay a very fair 
interest on the actual value of the 
land.” The society’s ingenious coun- 
ter-argument, so far as the country is 
concerned, is that whatever “ spoils 
scenery ”—to use an American phrase 
—drives English people to the conti- 
nent when seeking country living, for 
there the nuisance is much less general. 
This argument has been pushed with 
tangible results at some of the English 
seaside resorts. Mr. Evans thinks it 
would even pay a syndicate to secure 
a tract of country, and advertise its 
freedom from advertisements as an 
attraction—a suggestion so full of de- 
lightful unmodern possibilities that 
one wishes the syndicate could be 
found to make the venture. In trying 
to educate public sentiment, too, it 
has to be remembered that the bizarre 
effects of garish colors, hideous pict- 
ures, and startling announcements, 
so offensive to the more cultivated, 
“positively brighten ‘the life of some 
in the crowd.” Taken away, these 
persons would actually miss some- 
thing which varies the monotony of 
the daily journeys between home and 
work. That thereis hope for the slow 
process of education is seen, as one 
member notes, by the great increase in 
thirty or forty years of the popular 
love for flowers. To-day they are sold 
on the poorer streets of London and 
other cities where once they were sold 
only on the more fashionable streets. 
In this connection one member sug- 
gests that popular magic-lantern exhi- 
bitions of advertising monstrosities 
(gathered by amateur photographers 
during wheeling trips) would greatly 
aid in popularizing the reform; while 
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another would agitate for a censor of 
advertisements—like the censor of 
plays—in the hope that the demand 
for discrimination might follow a wise 
administration of his office. 

Ingenuity of invention in devising 
possible ways for suppressing the 
worst disfigurements of advertising is 
after all more than matched by the in- 
genuity of the advertisers themselves 
in inventing new monstrosities. The 
latest of these is reported in North 
London—a windmill thirty feet high, 
to whose arms are attached gaudily- 
painted advertising boards, ten feet 
square. In the face of such vicious 
aggressiveness, the society seeks to 
save the future of scenery by sane 
methods that will command general 
support. Only a few members seri- 
ously advocate a hopeless appeal to 
the government to bring in a bill, 
ostensibly for revenue, imposing a 
duty of so much per square foot on ex- 
posed advertisements, to compel ad- 
vertisers to limit the size of their un- 
sightly placards. But the society is 
earnestly and unitedly agitating for the 
Rural Advertisements bill, which pro- 
poses to give to county councils power 
to regulate advertising in non-urban 
districts. It is hoped that the House 
of Commons can be induced in the 
near future toappoint a commission of 
investigation. One of the great ob- 
stacles to progress is the lack by local 
authorities of power to act. Some 
twenty cases of attempts in various 
parts of Great Britain to check adver- 
tising abuses are reported in the so- 
ciety’s last annual statement. In more 
than one of these resort was had to 
some curious expedient, as at Cardiff, 
where the corporation “tried to cor- 
rect the evils of bill-sticking on the 
ground that the dropping of paste 
might endanger the clothes of pedes- 
trians.” Straightforward victories 
where the fight was made strictly on 
zesthetic grounds are also recorded. 
The most notable of these was the 
pledge obtained from the government 
by the vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields to prevent the desecration of 
the Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square by flashlight advertisements, 
“the mere menace of authoritative in- 
terference being sufficient to put a 
stop to the outrage.” 

It is gratifying to an American to 
note the testimony given by more 
than one member that, as one puts it, 
“there is less advertisement disfigure- 
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ment in America than in enlightened 
England.” Another, who found in 
New York “some very fine rocks 
which extend for miles,” noticed “a 
curiously colored patch, obviously 
painted over what had been advertise- 
ments.” He was informed that they 
had been effaced by order of the mu- 
nicipality of New York because they 
were officially pronounced a disfigure- 
ment. This “beautiful range of puii- 
fied rocks” was to him “the most de- 
lightful sight I had seen since I came 
to America.”—Scribner’s Magazine. 


scintajhcccetiilin i 
THE RIGHTS OF ADVERTISERS. 

Whatever rights an advertiser has are based 
on his contract, and he can claim nothing for 
which he has not bargained, and agreed to pay. 
How many of the writers who discuss the rights 
of advertisers are aware of the fact that a news- 
paper that publishes in its columns its days of 
publication and its advertising rates is, under 
the law, a common carrier, and that it has no 
right to refuse the advertisement of any lawful 
business, if the advertiser makes a legal tender 
of the proper amount of money in payment? 
The newspaper publisher is governed by the 
same law that compels a telegraph company to 
accept and transmit messages. Should he re- 
fuse an advertisement for which his rates are 
tendered, he would be liable to an action in 
damages, and would be mulcted to the full 
amount of damages proven, unless he could 
show to the satisfaction of jury or judge that 
the advertisement was not a proper one. In 
other words, his published announcements of 
days of publication and of advertising rates con- 
stitute an ge that the paper will be pub- 
lished at the times stated, and that advertise- 
ments will be inserted at the rates named. If 
he wishes to make reservations, they must be 
published with the notices of times and rates. 
It will be seen that one right of the advertiser 
is to have his advertisement inserted, whether 
the publisher wants it or not. Of course the 
compulsory insertion of an advertisement is ex- 
ceedingly rare. There zre hundreds of laws on 
our statute books that are seldom enforced. 
But the infrequency of their enforcement does 
not change their status as law. The fact that 
an editor may be compelled to publish an ob- 
jectionable advertisement does not take away 

is right to censorship over the advertisement 
—. On the other hand, the advertiser, 

aving received that for which he has paid, 
has no right to complain if he is “ roasted ”’ in 
the editorial columns, with the qualification, 
however, that the editor must keep within the 
law in what he jaek--ienatntl 


— 
CHARACTER ADVERTISING. 
The most natural advertisement is a sign 


above the door. This kind of advertising is as 
old as civilization. In ancient Rome, the s‘gn 
of a saw indicate¢ that the man within was a 
carpenter. A bushel measure was hung overa 
baker’s door, and a branch of ivy, wrought in 
stone or iron, marked the tavern. Written char- 
acters were used in advertising some 200 years 
before the dawn of Christianity. On a street 
corner in the ruins of Pompeii is a sign which 
reads: “Visit the inn of Lianus ; turn to the 
right.” Another inscription in the buried citv 
says: ‘‘ A wine jar is lost from the inn. If 
any one bring it back, there shall be given to 
him sixty-five sesterces. If any one bring the 
thief who took it, double the sum will be given.” 
—Ad Book. 
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which road to take 


LOOK AT THE SIGNBOARD. 


San Francisco CALL 


is the GREAT INDEX to SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING on the PACIFIC COAST. 
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Home Subscribers constitute 
the great purchasing class. 


QUIT PAYING high rates FOR 
CIRCULATION BURNED IN GARBAGE CREMATORIES 
and Pacific Coast advertising will pay. 


W. S. LEAKE, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representative, 188 World Building, New York. 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
(for district west of Pittsburg). 
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THE CORSET. 
By H. P. Hubbard. 


The French idea of how a corset 
advertises a woman’s figure was neat- 
ly set forth some time ago in a book 


RetTIRING—AFTER DevERIA. 


by M. Leoty, of Paris, “the prince of 
corset makers,” or “ body tailors.” 

In a review of the book in a Paris 
magazine, La Grande. Dame, are some 
illustrations from M. Leoty’s book, 
which I reproduce without alteration, 
as showing the old styles of measure- 
ment and fitting as compared with the 
up-to-date styles of our English cous- 
ins, shown on another page, as well as 
those so thoroughly advertised in our 
own publications. 

La Grande .Dame’s article, frecly 
translated, is as follows: 


Mankind is always interested in works on 
the feminine attire. .They form part of a uni- 
versal worship rendered to beauty, and they 
add interesting chapters to the study of the 
morals. ‘The corset is of uncertain origin ; it 
underwent a thousand metamorphoses before it 
arrived at its actual form, which now seems ac- 
complished. All classes have given their at- 
tention to the subject, from scientists to medi- 
cal men, with the most diverse points of view ; 
but no one has been better fitted to reveal all 
the secrets of the art than M. Leoty. 

He tells of it with a real charm and an al- 
most incredible abundance of information. His 
interesting work we now have before us, and 
how rich it is in anecdotes, in judicious observa- 
tions, in good advice ! 

‘ The best means of rendering justice to the 


corset,” the author cleverly states, “‘ is to dem- 


onstrate, by quotations from the best writers, 
ancient and modern, that at all times there has 
been an absolute necessity for its use, and to 
help out your demonstration by showing the 
different transformations of Greek and Roman 
bands which have become little by little the 
corset of to-day, as near perfection as possible, 
and perfection established on principles of 
feminine hygiene and zsthetics.” 

The ancients used scarcely more than a belt, 
attached high or low, and sometimes support- 
ing the bust. At the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the laced corset was invented. They used 
basquines or bustes, made of strong linen with 
a bust of linen or of wood, and also vertugales 
of taffeta, of which a prophet said : ““The wom- 
en who wear these have the devil as a compan- 
ion.”’ 

The bust was made of whalebone or steel, or 
even of ivory or of silver, with elegant Arab- 
esques incrusted, and this style was worn with- 
out covering. At the time of the Renaissance, 
corsets of iron made their appearance, very 
curiously made, and the feminine bodies were 
made martyrs in clasps of wood—instruments 
of torture that were worn only at the price of 
long suffering and cruel illnesses. 

Under Henry the Fourth it was not allowa- 
ble for respectable women to wear corsets of 
whatever make. This was permissible only in 
“femmes de joie,” for whose honor no one 
greatly cared. Behold, nowadays, the body of 
the corset is made most harmonious and the cut 
normal. 

Under Louis XIV. corsets were adapted on 
the inside to the structure of the bust. Is it 
right to attribute to them a fatal influence on 
the health of women? A certain M. Reisser,a 
Lyons tailor, claims that, well made, they are 
not harmful, but on the contrary, they are high- 
ly recommendable. 

During the eighteenth century, corsets were 
made of satin, embroidered with flowers of gold 
chenille, others with flowers of silk, and still 
others with gold brocard. They elongated or 
diminished the waist, according to fashion. 
Under the Directoire they returned to the 


An ExprriMENTAL CorseT—AFTER WILLE. 


bands of the ancients. Under the Empire, the 
waist was made large. 

This bad style has lately come in vogue 
again, but the danger will last but a short time. 
Long life to good figures, hygiene and zsthet- 
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STYLES OF CORSET ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND. 


ics ! M. Leoty intends to give out his good 
advice on this subject just as much as he in- 
tends to turn out masterpieces of his art. 

His rare and interesting book, illustrated 
with fine engravings and ornamented with a 
truly artistic cover, white, with silver trim- 
mings, is offered to our readers as a bit of wise 


counsel, full of pleasing experiences. And if 


you desire to know the conclusion of the author’ 
re-read and understand the words of Charles 
Blanc: ‘‘ Hide and yet show; that is to say, 
let them guess and let them see; these are the 
two objects of the corsage. The corset is a 
necessary luxury, because a woman enhances 
the grace of her body above the waist ; if her 
bust betrays some defect, she can, by a clever 
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adjustment, regulate it to satisfy all glances.” 
erily, this is a morality that pleases us ! 


Now there is a story that evidently 
pleases Paris, and gives an idea of how 
the fair sex have for centuries been 
regulating their shape, to advertise, or 
show, to the unsuspecting world that 
she was, as far as could be seen, a 
thing of beauty, and therefore a joy at 
least until the deception was proved. 

The specimens shown on another 
page show radically different figures 
from those of American ladies, in that 
the waists are longer. The English 
advertisers are more chary of showing 
the figure, and I presume they sell 
just as -many corsets. 


oe 
QUAKER.OATS SAMPLING. 

The American:Céreal Co. get all the good 
out of their house to house distributing that it is 
possible to get. They spare no pains or ex- 
pense to execute .their well arranged distribu- 
tions. They carry all theirown men. We have 
just noticed their work in Cleveland. In cov- 
ering Cleveland they employed five crews of six 
men each—four distributors (men dressed in 
the Quaker garb, a fac-simile of their trade- 
mark), one inspector and a wagon man com- 
prised a crew. Even the inspector and wagon 
men wore uniforms. The samples were handed 
to the lady of the house by rapping and waiting 
call. The names of all streets: covered were 
taken down, and in fact all worked like clock 
work. Signs were tacked and dealers were sup- 
plied with a liberal amount of advertising mat- 
ter. The wagons are: owned.by the company 
and are:got up in elegant’stylé,and horses gaily 
decked with colored plumes. On market days 
the entire force turned out for a street parade, 
led-by a tri ,and pr d a very fine 
appearance.. Much paper was posted on the 
billboards, and Gunning’s force of pairters 
came along behind and a large signs on 
the dead walls. It is evident that this sampling 
is expensive under their system.. We estimate 
that the cost per distribution alone will run 
close to ten dollars for 1,000 samples.—U#-to- 
Date Distributor, Cleveland. O. 





MERE Se Se 
A TRADE-MARK DIFFICULTY, 

At the meeting of the: Proprietary Associa- 
tion of America, President Doliber said : 

*Enactments against' the gangs of counterfeit- 

ers: unearthed in Chicago in 1897 have been 


prosecuted by the firms interested. In one 
instance a conviction was. secured, not on the 
charge of counterfeiting trade-marks and lab- 
els, but on the charge of obtaining money un- 
der false pretenses, by selling spurious imita- 
tions of the goods counterfeited. The judge 
decided “that in spite of other registrations, 
the laws of Illinois permitted any one to imi- 
tate or counterfeit any labels, trade-marks, sig- 
natures, names or addresses, or any other 
forms of advertisements, with impunity and 
without fear of criminal proceedings, if they 
had not been registered in the State.’’ The 
case in which the conviction was secured was 
that of Rigaud & Chapoteaut, proprietors of 
Santal-Midy, against Edward C. Bottume. 
Bottume was convicted and sentenced to two 
years in the House of Correction. Practically 
the same condition in relation to trade-marks 
and labels exists in Georgia and Alabama, so 
that the value of proprietary rights in these 
States is almost nothing unless labels and 
trade-marks are registered in each State. 
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OLD-TIME WAR NEWS. 


It is interesting to turn to the daily and 
weekly newspapers of a previous generation to 
note the manner in which the record of a war 
carried on entirely on American territory was 
kept. J. B. White, secretary of the Hamilton 
Trust Co., is one of those who have kept a com- 
plete file of the Tribune and Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly published during the War 
of the Rebellion, says the Brooklyn Zag/e. 

In the issue of the latter publication dated 
April 27, 1861, are illustrations of the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter on April 13th, with some 
description of the events leading up to the fir- 
ing of the first shots of the war. The editor and 
proprietor of the paper, realizing the war had 
actually been precipitated, publishes the follow- 
ing : 

‘IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

“To Officers and Others Attached to the 
Armies of the Federal and the Confederate 
States : 

** T shall be happy to receive from officers and 
others attached to either army sketches of im- 
portant events and striking incidents which 
may occur during the impending struggle which 
seems to threaten the country. or such 
sketches I will pay liberally. y corps of art- 
ists is unequaled in the country, and corre- 
spondents can depend upon their sketches, 
however rough, being produced in thé finest 
style of art. 

“* Any gentleman connected with either army 
who will forward a small sketch as a specimen 
of his ability as a draughtsman will receive 
gratuitously Frank Leslie’s lilustrated News- 
paper for the coming year. 

M3 Special attention is requested to this no- 
tice. 

Unfortunately history does not record how 
—_ of the officers of the Southern army 
availed themselves of this generous offer, but it 
appears strange that the allen journals of the 
present day did not take a leaf out of their 
more firmly established contemporary’s book, 
and make an offer of a year’s subscription free 
to Spanish officers who would forward sketches 
and reports. The m apneryr would have been 
surprised at the result, and the American peo- 
ple would doubtless have been amused. 

The 7ribune of those days made no great 
protestations regarding its intentions, but it 
managed to secure =? few days late, to 
be sure—but, nevertheless, careful, accurate 
and written by men of scholarship and discern- 
ment. There were no wood-cut head-lines in 
those days. The chaste and dignified ‘* Spain 
Sees Her Finish,” in letters four inches deep, 
had not come to the editors of the great dailies 
as an inspiration. 

The news of the day was not given nearly so 
completely as it was during the war with Spain ; 
but, after all, What there was of it was well 
nigh as reliable as gospel. Extras were less 
numerous, but they were worth purchasing, and 
were not to be used to heat the coffee-pot as 
soon as they reached home. 

A study of the old methods is interesting, for 
it shows clearly what enormous strides have 
been made in journalism within the past thirty- 
five years, what great gains have been made, 
and what great dangers have rapidly been ap- 
proached by some of the organs of ‘‘ the new 
school.”— The National Aavertiser. 

diipintinincesliiieds ba 
CHARLES A. STEVENS. 

Charles A. Stevens came to Chicago from a 
little town near Galesburg, several years ago. 
He rented a small office in Central Music Hall, 
and sold silks by mail and otherwise. Soon he 
had a comfortable trade ; he has increased his 
business until now he has one of the most im- 
posing stores on State street.—Hust e7. 
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In San Francisco 


there are about 58 advertisers who regularly 
use the daily newspapers. Of this number 


47 use the Bulletin 
“ Examiner 
- tae 
“ Chronicle 
“ Post 
“ Report 


Detailed proof of this statement will be furnished to any one desiring it. 


Does not this tell the story as to which is the 
favorite home paperand plainly show that the 


San Francisco Bulletin 


is considered to be the best advertising me- 
dium by the largest number of home adver- 
tisers, and consequently is the best medium 
for foreign advertisers? It brings results 
or it would not stand at the head of the list. 

If you have not used it give it a trial. 
It will give you good results in return. 


Daily Average during 1898, 34,049 


tai Guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Company. . 


BEST IN QUALITY 
MOST IN QUANTITY. 





Further information MR. F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. 
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MOSES & HELM. 


Some Things They Have and 
Have Not Done. 


Measured in cold dollars and cents, 
we are to-day doing the largest and 
most successful advertisement writing 
and illustrating business in the world, 
bar nobody. 

Our success has come more, perhaps, 
from what we have wot done than from 
what we dave done. For instance: 

We have not wandered away in side 
paths after false gods. 

We have started no agencies. 

We have gone into no syndicates. 

We have published no books or 
issued no newspapers. 

We have formed no outside combi- 
nations and established no branches. 

We have no connecfion whatever with 
any printer, lithographer or publisher. 

We have not managed some other 
feliow’s business half the time and our 
own the other half. 

We have not gone into debt, and to- 
day do not owe a dollar in the world. 

We have done no free work for the 
privilege of a big imprint. 

We have done no exchanging or 
trading. Everything we buy is paid 
for in cash, and everything We sell is 
sold for cash. 

We have not scattered ‘‘advice” 
broadcast to the winds, nor wasted 
time in telling people what they 
already know. 

We have not secured work on our 
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own reputation, and then handed it 
over to a low-salaried assistant. 

These things are said to emphasize 
the fact that Moses & Helm have kept 
their noses right down to the grind- 
stone for over two years. We have 
been giving our clients the best there 
is in us. We have never permitted 
ourselves to be lured away from the 
straight and narrow path that leads to 
success on earth as well as to heaven 
in the hereafter. 

When a business man sends us an 
order, it is filled just as well as Moses 
can write it and Helmcan illustrate it. 
Each. ‘client has the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are not trying to 
grind a dozen axes of our own at the 
same time, but that we are holding his 
particular ax on the stone and bring- 
ing it toa keen edge. This has made 
our success. This is why Moses & 
Helm enjoy the distinction of outstrip- 
ping the field in two years’ time. This 
is the reason we have the names of 
many clients on our books who are 
rated by Bradstreet and Dun by the 
first letters of the alphabet. 

Temptations to ‘* branch out” have 
been endless, but we have never devi- 
ated a particle from the straight path. 
To give our clients the very best serv- 
ice to be had has been our sole en- 
deavor. Following out this inexorable 
purpose, and keeping in advance of the 
field by being first to conform to new 
American conditions, we have the fol- 
lowing announcement to make: 





supremac 
brought the United 
which in time must be controlled b 


The 
millions of Asia. 
meritsof American goods? What 
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whose lines of tra 





THE PHILIPPINES. 


An Opportunity for American Manufacturers 
to Reach the Asiatic Markets. 


The war with Spain has radically changed national policies and business condi- 
tions. Dewey’s victory made the United States a country of colonies between sunrise 
and lunch time. It was the first step toward this nation’s eventual and inevitable 
as the qreseesoetas commercial and naval power of the Pacific. It 

tates into close touch with the enormous trade of the Orient, 

our merchants and manufacturers. The base of 
operations will naturally be Manila, in the Philippines. 
distributing point for American products whose 
hence eons will be shipped across the narrow body of water that separates the 


How shall these millions of people, speaking strange tongues, be educated as to the 
orm shall the advertising take? How can the con- 
sumer be most expeditiously and most economically reached? These are questions 
two of our foremost clients have commissioned us to solve. 
visit the Philippines and adjacent countries and look the field over care’ 
mining methods of publicity as actual conditions are met face to face. Opportunity will 
thus be offered to establish agencies, introduce goods. and supply confidential 
mation as to what is necessary to inaugurate a successful business campaign there. We 
have reserved She privilege of representing two or three m 

e do not conflict with those of our other clients. If any reader of 
this is interested, his inquiries will get our prompt attention. 


MOSES & HELM, 111 Nassau St., New York City. 


Here will be established a 
imits are impossible to foretell. 


It is proposed to 
Fang: deter- 


nfor- 


ore American concerns 
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FOR COUNTRY DRUGGISTS. 


Mr. W. H. Tribolet, of Bluffton, 
Ind., sends the story printed below. 
The Little Schoolmaster has found it 
rather interesting, and prints it here 
in the belief that druggists who adver- 
tise will find it worth reading : 

The ci.y of Bluffton, Ind., is a fair 
example of several hundred other 
towns of 5,000 population in the Mid- 
die States, and the advertising princi- 
ples laid down and carried out by 
Charles C. Deam, who is engaged in 
the retail drug business there, may be 
of benefit to druggists in towns of 
that size or less who have $200 a year 
to expend in printers’ ink. Mr. Deam 
started in the drug business ten years 
ago with little more capital than his 
credit, and now owns an $8,000 stock, 
together with a bank balance sufficient 
to pay his advertising bills at least. 

From the start Mr. Deam has been 
a constant and steady advertiser. 
First of all he has endeavored to se- 
cure a monopoly on all the proprietary 
remedies for the sake of the advertis- 
ing. In the Chronicle and Banner, 
the two weekly county papers, he has 
control of the Bucklen, Chamberlain 
and E. C. DeWitt remedies. There 
are sixteen separate advertisements in 
each paper which end with the phrase, 
“ Sold at Deam’s Drug Store.” While 
deriving the profit from the sale of 
these medicines he further has the 
benefit the advertising does his busi- 
ness, and the only expense is the ex- 
tra quantity he must purchase to se- 
cure an advertising appropriation. 

In addition to this Mr. Deam car- 
ries about twenty lines of local adver- 
tising in both papers separated into 
two or three paragraphs, for which he 
pays five cents per line. These local 
ads he changes regularly each week. 
Attention is paid to the season of the 
year when the articles advertised are 
most appropriate, seeds and paints in 
the spring, cough medicines in the 
winter and spring, blue goggles to pro- 
tect the eyes during the threshing sea- 
son, assofeedita during a whooping 
cough epidemic, a hog cholera remedy 
when a scourge is on, sage about 
Thanksgiving, spices in the canning 
months, etc. People read Mr. Deam's 
ads because they are new each week, 
and are appropriate to their needs. Two 
other methods are employed to cover 
the country districts. Every almanac, 
calendar or pamphlet issued by pro- 
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prietary remedy houses, in fact every 
piece of printed matter, has the name 
of Mr. Deam printed on it with a rub- 
ber stamp, and these are placed in the 
wagons of the farmers in the alleys, 
streets and feed yards every Satur- 
day. By this method they reach the 
farmers’ homes. 

Fence painting is not indulged in 
by Mr. Deam as too expensive. He 
has just had painted 3,400 signs on mus- 
lin, 17 different forms, 15x24 in size, 
at a cost of $38. These will stand 
the inclemencies of the weather for 
three years, and are easily tacked on 
trees, convenient fence posts and 
buildings, and are more conspicuous 
than the fence signs usually resorted 
to by the average country advertiser. 

For publicity in Bluffton Mr. Deam 
uses nothing but window displays and 
the Evening News, the one being re- 
ciprocal in nature to the other. When 
he receives an invoice of pipes, one of 
his windows is filled with these articles, 
and his advertising is on the subject 
of pipes. Another day it may be Wool 


Soap or chamois skins, or trusses, but 
whatever it is they get the benefit of 
the advertising. He also attempts to 
catch the public at an opportune time. 


For instance, Buffalo moths made 
their appearance through Indiana this 
spring, and were a matter of general 
comment. In the Vews appeared the 
following advertisement : 

The Buffalo carpet beetle is sup d to have 
been introduced into America from Europe 
about 1876, since when it has spread all over 
the Eastern and Central States, doing great 
damage. The adult beetle is about a quarter 
of an inch long, black with white spots, and a 
red stripe along the middle of the back. They 
lay their eggs in the carpet, and the larve feed 
upon the carpets. They are so small they can 
ruin a carpet before you notice them. You 
want to examine your carpets at once, and if 
you do not have them a little preventive will 
not hurt. A remedy that will kill them and 
their eggs is A. B. C. compound, manufactured 
by Chas. C. Deam. It is put up in quart bot- 
tles and costs only 25 cents. 

Every bottle guaranteed. 

Mr. Deam devotes his advertise- 
ments to timely topics, and uses noth- 
ing but reading notices among the 
local matter every other day, and no 
advertisement runs more than once. 
His advertising appropriation is $1 a 
week in each of the two weeklies and 
about the same amount in the daily. 
His other advertising amounts to in 
the neighborhood of $50. With this 
amount of money expended annually 
Mr. Deam has made a success in the 
same location where two other drug: 
gists have faiied. 
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A year ago Mr. Deam took out the 
whisky department of his prescription 
case, and handles: no intoxicants of 
any description. The fact is generally 


known that he is the only druggist in 
the city who does not sell whisky. 
There is no diminution of receipts 
from this new departure, which is a 
rarity in. the State of Indiana, and 
perhaps is one of his best ads. 


+o 
IN WINNIPEG. 

A correspondent of Printers’ INK writes : 
Situated as it is, half way between the oceans 
and on the Canadian Pacific railway, Winnipeg 
is fast pushing to the front.. A bleak Hudson 
Bay fur trading post twenty years ago and nowa 
modern up-to-date city of f ome 45,000 popula- 
tion it is the natural wholesale center o' est- 
ern Canada. Advertisers in Winnipeg, although 
by no means perfect in their methods, are not, 
as a former correspondent has stated, dead or 
sleeping. The whole city is permeated with 
enterprise and push. The departmental store is 
non-existent, and as a result trade is more even- 
ly distributed and there are more advertisers. 
Ta fact it is doubtful if in any American city 
of the same size there are as many local adver- 
tisers. These incline rather tocomparatively 
small advertisements, run regularly and kept 
constantly changing, than to larger spaces at 
less frequent intervals. In one respect the re- 
tail advertisers of Winnipeg have not realized 
the full possibilities of their location. In afew 
stores attention is paid to the mail order busi- 
ness with the surrounding country, and with 
marked success, but the majority of the firms 
have been chiefly directing their efforts towards 
city trade. Winnipeg is the only city of conse- 
oe between the Rocky Mountains and 

sake Superior in Canadian territory, and is 
the center of all lines of railroad throughout 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. The 
newspapers cover thoroughly the whole terri- 
tory, Eastern papers not being able to compete 
on account of the distance. Under the circum- 
stances it is to be wondered at that .merchants 
do not pay more attention to the mail order de- 

artment of their business and develop to a 

arger extent its possibilities. 
i ae 
TO TRACE REPLIES. 

A plan to trap the reader into telling where 
he saw the advertisement is to preface the firm 
name with various combinations of initials. 
This is misleading, especially when the same 
reader reads two or more publications in which 
the same advertisement is signed “‘ X. Y. Z. 
Smith & Jones,” “ Y. X. Z. Smith & Jones,” 
“Z. X. Y. Smith & Jones,” ‘‘C. E. Smith & 
Jones,” etc. About the fourth time he is 
“hit” he “ tumbles,” and his respect for that 
firm goes up into thin air. This plan may work 
well and permanently with a more or less ig- 
norant class of customers, and will work for a 
time with the better class. It certainly must 
have been found successful for certain lines of 
business, for a large number of firms have been 
using itfor some time. But as a rule it does 
not pay to doanything in advertising that will 
cause suspicion to be cast upon one. Another 
scheme of a similar kind is the custom so many 
houses have of inserting just before the street 
address some high sounding key, such as 
“Dept. C,” etc. We have known firms, 
operating with nothing but desk room, to have 
more departments than Armour & Co.—on pa- 
per. The trouble is that this plan causes some 
mortification when such a firm’s customers 
make calls.—A dvertising Experience. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The true meaning of the review of The Rec- 
ord’s circulation in the past month is that the 
merchant who advertised in October, 1808, got 
the benefit of nearly 15,000 more copies daily 
for his business notice than he could possibly 
have got in the same month of 1897: 
Oct. 1897. 

Teccccccecees 164,997 
170,712 
coves 125,832 

165 ,783 

165,717 

165,823 

165,926 180,161 

165,826 183,936 

171,249 *149,384 
¥125,606 — 180,545 

165,571 180,696 

166,261 180,391 

166,151 179,993 

166,171 179,899 

166, 416 184,573 

171,797 147,445 
125,933 180,159 

166,283 180,936 

166,481 181,572 

166,906 181,397 

166,727 182,248 

167,499 186,397 

173,33" 148,257 
127,218 182,394 

166,964 182,216 

168,379 182,108 

168,125 181,630 

168,745 180,652 

168,821 184,610 

175,251 150,964 
*129,148 180,262 
5,494,240 
4,747,801 

749,439 


1898, 

186,42 
#150;399 
181,816 
180,455 
180,504 
180,224 


Total daily and Sunday 4,995,648 
Total daily....... 4,301,911 
Total Sunday 633,737 

Daily average.... 167,763 182,608 

*Sunday average 126,747. 149288 

A writer in Printers’ Ink, the eminent 
New York authority, said recently : “ It is the 
hardest work in the world for an advertiser to 
be sure of what he is buying. The only thing 
he can do in most casesis to take the lowest 
estimate he can findof a paper’s circulation, 
and base his operations on that.”” The adver- 
tiser who buys Record publicity is driven to 
no such alternative ; he gets the figures from 
the books, and the books themselves are open 
toinspection.—Philadelphia Record, Nov. 1. 

sascchitiacencillpnelaaggat 
ON HIS CARD. 

A restaurant keeper in the Jelico and Coal 
Creek country of Kentucky has the following 
business card : 

“ Twenty-five cents an Eat—2s5 cents a sleep. 
The Edwards House, P. M. Edwards, Pro- 

rietor, Coal Creek, Tenn., Directly opposite 

. R. depot. Not the largest hotel in the 
berg. Not newly furnished throughout. No 
free bus to trains. Not the best grub the mar- 
ket affords. But simply clean beds and some- 
thing good to eat. Toothpicks and icewater 
thrown in. Try us! Pay up! And if not 
satisfied keep mum. Our city is composed 
mostly of hogs, diggers, seaieiine and law- 
yers, named in the order ‘of their importance. 
Good cross-tie walks on all the principal thor- 
oughfares.”—A d Sense. 
~-o ——— 

HE KNEW. 

‘* Every reader is a buyer,” quoted the ad- 
vertising solicitor to the reluctant one. 

““How do you know that?’ asked the ad- 
vertiser. 

“We have no free list,” replied the truthful 
solicitor.—Newspaperdom. 
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What the New York Herald used to be to the 
United States, the Louisville Courier-Journal is to-day 
to the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

—Printers’ Ink. 


Louisville 


Courier- 
Journal 


DAILY, 


SUNDAY, 
WEEKLY, 


(Now issued twice a week.) 


Far-reaching in its influence and effect. A 
powerful puller, a payer and 
result producer. 


Louisville Times 


Leading afternoon paper and double circula- 
tion of any other. 


The S. @. Beckwith Special Agency, 
Tribune Bullding, New York. The Rookery, Chicago. 
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Come and hear the children sing 
Ripans Tabules—just the thing. 
They cure the sick; 


They banish pain 

One gives relief. 

And you can buy 
‘WANTED —A case of pad health that R 


No. Saprace Sarees, Dow 
cents, be f all druggists 
Sania pain and prolong life. ye 


“I-P-A‘N’S will not benefit. Send five cents to Rij 


4 
One gives relief. Note the word k'I- 


. 
’ 


ten for five cents. 


or 12 


Chemica! Co., 
packets for 
iced mediciue at a moderate profit. They 


R'I-P-A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cen 


“N’S on the packet. Accept no 





A POSTAL EXPERIMENT. 

It is an interesting experiment that is to be 
tried in Maryland, in Westminster and sur- 
rounding villages. Government has sanctioned 
the employment of a wagon pulled by two 
horses, that will be a traveling post-office. The 
driver is empowered to sell stamps and money 
orders, collect and deliver mail and prepare his 
collections for shipment on the train. Ever 
man within two miles of his route has the right 
to leave letters for collection. They are to be 
left in a box, and there will be a collection 
daily. This will be a service to certain ham- 
lets on that route that are too small to have a 
post-office of their own—places of forty or fifty 
people, perhaps, where people get their letters 
only by driving to the next town for them. 
This is not so radical an enterprise as might 
be supposed. The horn-blowing post boy of 
England and the pony express of this country 
antedated it by many years, The expense of 


this thirty mile route will be $1,375 a year, and 
the man who has taken the contract expects to 
make nothing out of it but his expenses, but he 
hopes to acquire other contracts that will be- 
come a good paying business. The existence 
of mail facilities will stimulate correspond- 
ence, so that the sales of stamps may prove to 
be a larger offset to the expense of such a route 
than would be supposed at first, and when one 
remembers the cost of the star routes out in the 
desert, where only a stray ranchman now and 
then was benefited, this real service will be 
seen not to be one of unreasonable expense.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
Ste 
LAST EDITION. 

‘* What’s the news?” 

“* Crowell’s tablets cure colds, Stacy is run- 
ning a bankrupt sale, next Sunday’s issue will 
contain an art supplement and a complete 
novel, and—I guess that’s all.” 
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‘“* said in my haste all men are liars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FRoM HIM. 
j aper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—aésolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Alameda (Cal.) Bee (2).—Is published the 
first of every month. It is three months old. 
Can promise any advertiser very good results if 
he will try our paper. The See goes into the 
libraries of over 200 high schools, and has on 
an average 200 readers in each school, Its sub- 
scription list is growing larger every day. The 
Bee has found it necessary to open an office in 
the East and also in San Francisco. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Evening Express (1).— 
The Los Angeles Evening Express guaran- 
tees its advertisers the largest circulation of 
any evening newspaper in California, outside 
of San Francisco. The Los Angeles Evening 
Express guarantees to its advertisers a larger 
percentage of home circulation in Los Angeles, 
compared with total circulation, than any other 
Los Angeles newspaper. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Wasp (1).—The leading 
pictorial and cartoon paper of the Pacific 
Coast. Circulation 21,000 weekly. 

COLORADO. 

Denver (Col.) Stockman (1).—We circulate 
from the Missouri River to California, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Manitoba. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Morning Union (1).— 
There is no better medium in Bridgeport for 
legitimate business enterprise to reach the pub- 
lic than through the columns of the Morning 
Union. It is widely read in the homes of pro- 
gressive and thrifty people, and, considering 
the character and circle of its readers, it fur- 
nishes the cheapest advertising that busi 


cultural department, market reports, etc. It is 
read almost exclusively by country people, and 
may therefore be considered a valuable Ger- 
man agricultural advertising medium, second 
only to the Haus und Bauernfreund. Being 
a Chicago publication, it circulates mainly in 
Illinois and adjoining States, whereas the bulk 
of the Haus und Bauernfreund’s circulation 

oes into Western and Northwestern States. 

any advertisers have combined the Deutsche 
Warte and Haus und ey yd to ad- 
vantage. Both papers reach different readers, 
and therefore make an excellent combination, 

Chicago (Ill.) Household Guest (2).—500,000 
is our guaranteed circulation. 

Chicago (Ill.) National Ruval and Family 
Magazine (2).—Guaranteed circulation 45,000 
each week. 

Chicago (Ill.) Orange Judd Farmer (1).— 
Everybody says the farmer in the Central and 
Western States is the man with money just 
now, and what everybody says must be so. The 
Orange Judd Farmer can give you 57,000 of 
these farmers each week, and there isn’t any 
doubt but what you ought to make a little 
money out of them. 

Galesburg (Ill.) AZai7 (1).—The actual aver- 
age circulation of the A/ai/ for the first nine 
months of 1898 has been: Evening edition, 
2,947 ;, weekly edition, 2,280. 

Rockford (Ill.) Stay (1).—Circulation, daily, 
go vd cent by carrier; semi-weekly, 75 per cent 
within a day’s ride of Rockford. 

INDIANA. 





can obtain. It is thoroughly representative 
both in its reading columns and in its adver- 
tisements. 

New London (Conn.) Day (1).—Circulation : 
Total number printed from January 1, 1898, to 
September 30, 1898, a period of nine months, 
964,886. Daily average for the nine months 
(234 days), 4,124. The Day prints one-third 
more copies than any other New London daily 
and five to six times more than any other New 
London evening paper. 

Willimantic (Conn.) Journal (2).—For fifty 
years the Willimantic weekly ¥ournal has been 
a welcome visitor in thousands of families in 
Willimantic and communities adjoining ,and has 
long since won the confidence and support of 
its constituents. The Journal goes into hun- 
dreds of homes in Windham, Tolland and New 
London Counties,where a daily paper is seldom 
if ever seen. A paper of which all this can be 
said can not fail to be a splendid advertising 
medium, 

: ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Deutsche Warte (1).—Is a 

secular weekly containing an elaborate agri- 








(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the —— 
eee either as advertising or reading 

r. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 

of the paper. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Mews (1).— Delivered 
to houses in over 400 towns other than Indian- 
apolis. Delivered to more than 22,000 homes 
in Indianapolis every day. Four-fifths of its 
circulation is delivered by carriers to subscrib- 
ers. 

Marion (Ind.) Morning News (2).—The 
average circulation of our daily last year was 
2,000. The weekly is the best and most popu- 
lar family paper in this county and has a cir- 
culation of 1,800. 

Richmond (Ind.) Evening Item (1).—Circu- 
lation equal to all other dailies in Richmond. 

Shelbyville (Ind.) Shelby Democrat (1).— 
Best advertising medium in Central Indiana. 
Circulation every week, 20,000. 

IOWA. 

Keokuk (Ia.) Constitution-Democrat (1).— 
Is popular with advertisers because money ex- 
pended in space in its columns has proven 
profitable to the advertiser. Both the daily 
and weekly editions have the largest circula- 
tions of any Keokuk, Ia., newspapers. This 
circulation is in Keokuk and contiguous terri- 
tory in Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. 

KANSAS. 

Clay Center (Kan.) 7%mes (1).—Practically 
the only Republican newspaper published in 
Clay County. Practically oo. two papers in 
the county. This paper covers this territory. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Times (1).—The Daily 
Times has 7,240 circulation. It has 13,680 
weekly circulation. 


Topeka (Kan.) Mail and Breeze (1).—In 
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the last five years the Mail and Breeze has 
jumped from obscurity to the leading place 
among the weekly newspapers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. © newspaper ever enjoyed 
more conspicuous proofs of public confidence. 
It holds a unique position in Kansas journal- 
ism. Although surrounded on all sides by 
daily newspapers of exceptional merit, the 
Mail and Breeze is indispensable in thousands 
of homes. There are over 1,700 post-offices in 
Kansas and the Mai/ and Breeze reaches 
nearly 1,000 of these offices. It has large lists 
of subscribers at every county seat in the State, 
and in nearly roo of the leading cities the Maid 
and Breeze is sold every Saturday by news- 
boys. George P. Rowell & Co.’s American 
Newspaper Directory, the admitted authority 
on newspaper circulation, has been recently is- 
sued and makes the interesting disclosure that 
there are 572 weekly publications in Kansas; it 
gives first place to the Mail and Breeze, and 
accords to that paper alarger circulation than 
any other weekly. Three years ago this same 
Directory showed that 200 Kansas weeklies ex- 
ceeded the MaiZ in circulation. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville (Ky.) Pentecostal Herald (1).— 
We have not printed and mailed to actual sub- 
scribers less than 22,000 copies since the 1st of 
January, 1898, nor less than 23,000 since March 
1, 1898; we will also guarantee that we have 
more actual subscribers than the two largest 
weeklies published in the city of Louisville or 
of any one weekly religious paper south of the 
Ohio river. 





MAINE. 

Waterville (Me.) Sentinel (1).—Is a live 
weekly, and has the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in the vicinity of Maine’s best city. 

MARYLAND. 

Lonaconing (Md.) Star (2).—Is now the 
only all-home print paper in this prosperous 
mining city. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Evening Record (1).—Daily 
circulation averages 100,000 copies. The larg- 
est evening circulation in New England. 

Chicopee (Mass.) Hera/d (1).—Not the lead- 
ing paper in the country, but the only one in 
Chicopee. 

Haverhill (Mass.) Evening Gazette (1).— 
Actual circulation : For the six months ending 
June 30, 1898, total number of papers sold, 
1,370,415 ; average daily circulation (155 days), 


8,841. 

const (Mass.) Mews (1).—Was the first 
Lowell paper to publish a detailed statement 
of circulation. Has the largest subscription 
circulation of Lowell afternoon dailies. It is 
the home paper of the people. Has double 
the suburban circulation of any Lowell daily. 

Springfield (Mass.) New England Home- 
stead (1.)—There are 36,000 good honest farm- 
ers in New England who might be interested in 
what you have tosell, if given the opportunity. 
You can’t get these 36,000 to listen to your 
story only Keouts the Mew England Home- 
stead, 

MICHIGAN, 

Akron (Mich.) Argus (2).—The Akron 
Argus and the Reese Record, with head- 
quarters at Akron, Mich., cover between them 

ractically all the eastern half of the Saginaw 

alley and the western and northern portions 
of “ The Thumb ”’ of Michigan, that is, as far 
as English reading and speaking people are 
concerned. Combined their circulation is over 
1,100 weekly, which in this territory means 


about all that can be had. This circulation is 
made up of bona fide paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions, mostly obtained by personal work, and 
represents the best class of people in “‘ Tle 
Thumb.” Our papers reach every town and 
hamlet from the Saginaw river and bay to a 
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line drawn north and south through the center 
of Huron County, covering four counties al- 
most entirely. This, for a country weekly 
(both papers are published simultaneously and 
— on the same press at Akron), is a grati- 
ying outlook and will give advertisers much 
better service than any other medium in this 
vicinity. No “questionable” advertising is 
admitted at any price, while our news columns 
are equally free from objectionable features. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Michigan Fruit 
Grower (1).—The best advertising medium in 
Michigan for reaching dairymen, fruit growers 
and gardeners. 

Metamora (Mich.) Cross Roads Weekl. 
(3).—Leading Republican newspaper of Lapee. 
County. Circulation, 1,300 copies. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Mews (3).—The average 
circulation of the Semi-Weekly News during 
September was 10,000 copies per issue. This 
is the largest circulation ever obtained by a 
Saginaw newspaper, and exceeds that of any 
other weekly or semi-weekly paper in the State 
outside of Detroit. The field of the Semi- 
Weekly News is the territory surrounding 
Saginaw. Its subscribers and readers are farm- 
ers and residents of the towns tributary to Sag- 
inaw. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Post Zeitung (1).—Is the 
best German weekly in Michigan. Larger cir- 
culation than any other German weekly in 
Michigan. Reaches all the Germans of the 
Saginaw bag 4 The only German weekly 
newspaper in Michigan that is edited and pub- 
lished wholly as a weekly. All other weeklies 
and semi-weeklies are either published in con- 
junction with a daily, use news plates from a 
distant daily or auxiliary sheets. 

MISSCURI, 

Joplin (Mo.) Herald (1).—The leading 
newspaper of the lead and zinc district of Mis- 
souri and Kansas. Its ore output reports are 
authoritative. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Paterson (N. J.) Press (3).—Has greatly the 
largest and authentically the best circulation 
for advertising purposes in this city. 

NEW YORK. 

Canisteo (N. Y.) Repudblican (1).—Is the 
leading newspaper of Canisteo. As an adver- 
tising medium for Southern Steuben the Repud- 
Zican is unexcelled. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Chronicle-Record 
(1).—Has the largest circulation of any paper 
in Westchester County. Advertisers get the 
best results from its columns. 

New York (N. Y.) American Agricuitur- 
ist (1).—The A merican A griculturist doesn’t 
have to go outside the Middle and Southern 
States to offer advertisers a circulation of 72,000 
copies, weekly, sworn to. This is twice as 
large as any other weekly in this section, but 
the cost is less. Circulation in New York 
State alone, 32,000. 

New York (N. Y.) Catholic News (1).—Rec- 
ommended by the Catholic hierarchy, the 
clergy and the leading periodicals as a model 
family paper. Circulation the largest of any 
Catholic journal in America. 

New York (N.Y.) Cotlier’s Weekly (1).— 
Average paid circulation of Collier’s Weekly 
for past six months: During April, 88,934 per 
week ; May, 98,863 ; June, 103,116; July, 132,- 
271; August, 139,438; September, 153,427. 
This increase of 29,000 was due in some meas- 
ure to the unusual demand for illustrated week- 
lies, containing pictures of the war; but the 
maintenance in August and September of this 
same circulation, together with an additional 
increase, was a substantial tribute to the merit 
of Collier’s Weekly in times of peace. The is- 
sue of October 1sth requires 170,000 copies. 

New York (N. Y.) McClure’s Magazine 
(1).—The advertising rates for McClure’s 
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Magazine are lower than for any other maga- 
zine, on the basis of guaranteed circulation. 

New York (N. Y.) Omega (1).—Guaranteed 
circulation will not be less than 20,000 per 
month, ; 

New York (N. Y.) Out/ook (1).—Advertising 
rates based on 50,000 circulation. - Average 
weekly edition for the last three months, 79,076. 

New York (N. Y.) People’s Home Journal 
and Good Literature (1).—Average circula- 
tion of the two publications for the first nine 
months of 1898, 536,444 copies monthly. 

New York (N. Y.) Popular Science News 
(1).—Largest circulation of any similar paper 
in the world. Average monthly circulation 
during 1895-6-7, 15,653 copies of each issue. 

New York (N. Y.) Society Times (1).— 
Guaranteed circulation, 20,000. 

New York (N. Y.) 7%mes (1).—If the best is 
not too good for you, use the New York 7Zmes 
when you advertise. Volume and character of 
circulation and advertising rates considered, 
the New York 7imes is the best advertising 
proposition in the United States. 

Utica (N. Y.) Saturday Globe (1).—Being 
strictly a family newspaper, with a large circu- 
lation among the well-to-do classes, makes it 
an excellent medium for advertisers of legiti- 
mate and clean business. 

Walton (N. Y.) Z7#mes (1).—State of New 
York, Delaware County,ss. Personally ap- 
peared before me, this roth day of October, 
1898, William H. Eells, who, being duly sworn, 
deposed and said that he is the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Walton 7%mes, a weekly paper 
published at Walton, N. Y.; that the bona fide 
circulation of said paper is more than 2,500 
copies weekly, and that the average weekly 
circulation of said paper since January, 1898, 
has been more than 1,950. W. H. Egtts. 
Sworn to before me October 19, 1898. A. G. 
Patterson, Notary Public. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Kittrell (N. C.) Strawberry Specialist (1).— 
Guaranteed circulation, 10,000, covering the 
whole United States. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald (1).—The 
advertising medium of North Dakota and 
Northern Minnesota. Circulation largest in 
the State ; daily and weekly editions. 

OHIO. 

Dayton (O.) Mews (2).—We are the only 
Democratic paper in this Democratic city of 
100,000 inhabitants, and also this strong Demo- 
cratic district of 250,000. We are the only Day- 
ton paper that has passed the “boiler plate ”’ 
stage. We are the only Dayton paper getting 
out three editions daily. We have a circulation 
which is more than equal to that of all the 
other papers combined here, and we feel con- 
fident that the results from advertising in our 
mg will be greater than those from any other 
here, 

Delphos (O.) K7eedlait (1).—Has the largest 
circulation of any paper published in Delphos, 
and reaches the German population of Allen, 
Van Wert, Putnam and Paulding Counties, 
generally. 

Hamilton (O.) Republican-News (1).—Guar- 
anteed circulation—Daily, 5,000, Weekly, 4,000. 

Springfield (O.) How to Grow F.owers (1). 
—Circulation guaranteed to average 100,000 
copies monthly. Actual average 1897, 43,668 
copies monthly. Actual average first half of 
1898, 108,333 copies monthly. 

Springfield(O.) Woman’s Home Companion 
(t).—In textile advertising the W’oman’s Home 
Companion at $1.75 a line for over 300,000 sub- 
scribers— million and a half readers — is the 
best profit-returning woman’s magazine in 
America for high-class specialties. 

ONTARIO (CAN.). 
Guelph (Ont.) Mercury (1).—Sworn circula- 





tion for 1898—Daily, 1,550, Weekly, 4,750. 
The Mercury covers the great stockraising 
ountry of which Guelph is the center. 

London (Ont.) Mews (1).—The total circula- 
tion of the two editions of the Mews exceeds 
by at least 1,000 copies daily the total circula- 
tion of either of its contemporaries. The 
American Newspaper Directory, the recognized 
authority on this continent, credits the London 
Daily News with the largest circulation of any 
daily paper in Western Ontario. 

Ottawa (Ont.) Zvening Journal (2).—Sec- 
ond only in circulation to Toronto dailies in 
Ontario. Leading paper of the capital. 

Toronto (Ont.) Mews (1).—Circulation : 
Grand total for six months, ending June 30, 
1898, 6,676,085 ; daily average, 43,635. Last 
year’s sworn daily average was 39,779. ‘The 
gratifying increase is the best proof of the grow- 
ing popularity of Canada’s favorite home pa- 

er. Our advertising rates are lower per agate 
ine per thousand of circulation than those of 
any other paper in America. If you wish to 
reach the Canadian field no arrangement you 
can make would be at all complete that did not 
include the Toronto Mews. 

Toronto (Ont.) World (1).—Circulation— 
daily average first nine months 1898, 25,231. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Greensburg (Pa.) Press (1).—Daily Press, 
circulation 3,400, circulates by carriers in 65 
towns in Westmoreland County, and other 
post-offices by mail. Semi-Weekly Fress, 
circulation 3,500; it is sent to every post-office 
in Westmoreland County. It reaches the farm- 
ers. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Star-Jndependent (1).— 
Conceded by all authorities to have the largest 
and most firmly established circulation in Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. Eight thousand average 
daily issue. Ninety-five per cent go into 
homes. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) American (2). — The 
A merican is closely read, has exceptional in- 
fluence with its readers, and is very generally 
preserved for future reference. It has age and 
stability, is well and widely known, and has a 
strong following. The A merican is admitted- 
ly the leading People’s Party paper in the 
country. The fact that its editor, Hon. Whar- 
ton Barker, is the nominee of that party for 
President of the United States in 1900 naturally 
gives the paper great weight with the Popu- 
lists. There are not more than half a dozen 
People’s Party papers with national circula- 
tions. To reach Populists it is necessary to do 
so through their own papers, and for obvious 
reasons no paper appeals to them more strong- 
ly than the A mertcan. It also appeals very 
strongly to intelligent people of all parties, 
occupations and walks of life, who take any 
interest in current events, public affairs or lit- 
erary subjects, for it treats all these topics 
ye age mye | and with acknowledged au- 
thority. We think advertisers will find it to 
their advantage to thoroughly inform them- 
selves as to the A merican before placing any 
further business. If they prefer to ask their 
advertising agents for information, we shall be 
quite satisfied. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bulletin (1).— 
During the nine months from January 1 to Se 
tember 30, 1898—a period of 233 days—the 
total number of complete copies of the Even- 
ing Bulletin, not including damaged sheets, 
unsold copies or office papers, was 27,709,507, 
making an average Of 118,924 copies per day 
for the period named. William L. McLean, 
publisher. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Tobacco World (2).—Our 
actual circulation since July 1 last has exceeded 
an average of 5,600 weekly. Asan advertising 
medium the Wor/d can not be overestimated. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Catholic (1).—Is the only 
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Catholic paper through which advertisers can 
reach the large and influential Catholic popula- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio 
and West Virginia Statistics show that there 
are 300,000 Catholics in Western Pennsylvania 
alone. The field of the Catholic, as defined 
above, is one of the richest and most prosperous 
in our country. It offers to advertisers advan- 
tages ntl by no other paper. 

Washington (Pa.) Reporter (1).—Daily, 
average for 1897, 2,885. No other paper in the 
county even pretends to have such a circulation. 
No other publishers make affidavit to circula- 
tion. Started in 1876 with 500 subscribers. 
Slight but steady increase each year, without 
exception. Circulation first six months of 1898 
averaged 3,176. 

Williamsport (Pa.) Grit (1).—Recognized as 
the leading newspaper in Pennsylvania outside 
of Philadelphia, and exceeding in circulation 
all papers outside of that city. It reaches more 
people in the interior of Pennsylvania than any 
other publication. “The only paper covering 
thoroughly the interior of Pennsylvania, being 
read in every city, town and hamlet by the pur- 
chasing people. An advertisement in Grit will 
reach as many Pennsylvanians as if placed in 
1oo county newspapers throughout the State 
and at one-tenth the expense. Its advertising 
ae limited to four columns or less makes big 
display unnecessary. Every advertisement, no 
matter so small, is sure to be read. By Grit’s 
system of printing the local news from each 
section in different editions, it supplies the 
field of both a local and general newspaper. Is 
delivered by its own agents, and carriers every 
Saturday and Sunday morning in over 1,200 
cities and towns throughout the State. Many 
Pennsylvanians read nothing but Grit. It 
reaches all classes, principally people in cities 
and towns of less than 5,000 population, and at 
a time when readers have leisure to peruse it 
thoroughly. Its columns are eagerly read by 
every member of the family. Space in such a 
family publication as Grit is always decidedly 
more valuable than space in the hastily scru- 
tinized daily. May be found on sale in every 
State east of the Rocky Mountains, as the gen- 
eral excellency of its many special features, 
found in no other paper, have created a demand 
in every section. Its present average bona fide 
circulation is in excess of 90,000 copies weekiy, 
distributed mainly by its own agents and news- 
boys, at the homes of its readers in Pennsylva- 
nia and other States east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, 





RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence (R. 1.) Evening Telegram (1). 
—The 7Jelegram during September carried 
16,247 “‘ want ” advertisements, or 12,353 more 
than its nearest competitor. The 7elegram 
daily carries more classified advertising than all 
other daily newspapers in Rhode Island put 
together. What is true of its “‘ want ’’ adver- 
tising is equally true of its general advertising. 
During the past five months it published 132,516 
inches, against 115,071 by its nearest competitor 
—a clear lead of 17,445 inches. This lead was 
not the resnit of any special booming—it was 
simply a sample of the 7e/egram’s business. 
For the past seventeen months the 7e/egram 
led its nearest competitor 64,914 inches. The 
reason for this is plain. Advertising in the 
Telegram gives better results to the advertiser 
than in any other newspaper published in 
Rhode Island. The Evening Telegram guar- 
antees a larger circulation than that of rd 
other daily newspaper published in Rhode Isl- 
and, while the Sunday Telegram guarantees 
a circulation four times that of any other Sun- 
day newspaper published or circulated in 
Rhode Island. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Falls. (So. Dak.) Argus-Leader (1).— 
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A glance at the A rgus-Leader’s history demon. 
strates how 3 it has gained with the peo. 


ple of South Dakota. Read the story of im 
provement, despite the hard times : 

1890—An obscure, four-page, evening local 
paper. 

1891—Increased in size to eight pages. 

1892—Put on full Associated Press dispatches, 
, 1893—Issued both morning and evening edi- 
tions. ° 

18¢4—Put in three Mergenthaler linotype 
machines. 

1895—Instituted an elaborate State corre- 
spondence bureau. 

1896—Increased its typesetting 50 per cent. 

1897—Instituted a special market report page. 
In 1890 the A rgus-Leader had less than 1,000 
circulation, To-day it has upwards of 5,000, 
No other paper circulating in South Dakota 
has two-thirds as many. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) 7radesman (1).—The 
circulation of the 7vadesman is co-extensive 
with the South. It is sought for, consulted 
and closely read in every industrial plant of 
consequence in the entire South and South- 
west, and circulates chiefly among manufactur- 
ers in all branches of wood, iron and textiles, 
among the hardware, tinware and plumbing 
establishments, contractors, architects and 
builders, railroad officials, the master mechan- 
ics and chief engineers. It is found at every 
leading ‘:otel, library and reading-room in the 
entire South, at the leading banks and amon 
prominent officials throughout the South a 
Southwest. It is the accepted authority, from 
a Southern standpoint, on all industrial and 
cognate subjects, and reaches the advanced 
thought and intelligence in these branches 
everywhere in the South. 


TEXAS. 

Denton (Tex.) Denton County Record and 
Chronicle (1).—A bona fide circulation of 
2,250 copies, which is twice the number printed 
by any other Denton County newspaper. 

Houston (Tex.) Texas Railway News and 
Illustrator (2).—N ow in its fourth volume, and 
we have succeeded in building it up to a circu- 
lation of threé thousand five hundred copies, 
making about ten thousand readers. 

Waxahachie (Tex.) Light (1).—The daily and 
weekly Light covers Ellis County. Guaranteed 
circulation, daily 725, weekly 3,500. Advertis- 
ing rates very low. 

VIRGINIA, 

Lynchburg (Va.) Mews (1).—Only morning 
paper in Lynchburg. Circulation largest of 
any paper west of Richmond. 

Norfolk (Va.) Virginian and Pilot (2).— 
Norfolk Virginian and Daily Pitot consoli- 
dated March, 1898. Average circulation since 
consolidation, six months, 9,580 daily. 

Richmond (Va.) Bible Reader (2).—Pays ad- 
vertisers because it goes into the heart of the 
home and is appreciated by the women, who 
have confidence in it and consequently in its ad- 
vertising. It has a character that gives it a 
firm hold upon its subscribers, many of whom 
have read it for years, who prize it highly and 
read it thoroughly. Our circulation is large 
and truthfully stated, exceeding 20,000 copies 
each issue. We print 21,000, which gives us a 
few samples. Our advertising rate is low, qual- 
ity and quantity of circulation considered. 

WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse (Wis.) Boycott’s News Budget 
(1).—You want your advertisement in a news- 
paper with a known circulation. Why not put 
itin Boycott’s News Budget? Over 7,600 
copies issued every week. If you have any- 
thing to sell, trade, etc., advertise in our paper. 
The result will please you. Better write for 
rates. They are not too high, but just right. 
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COMMISSIONERS didn’t ask for bids for the election advertising 
this year, but awarded it to a morning paper, and for this 
reason about 150 columns of advertising which the Matt anp 
Express carried in October, 1897, was absent in 1898, That’s 
a matter, however, of little importance, except for purpose of 
comparison. 

In October, 1898, despite the absence of the election advertising, 
the MAIL AND Exencas carried more advertising than any 

other evening paper in New York, printed 247,240 agate lines, 

which is 47,684 lines more than the next paper on the list, 
which did not have any election advertising last year or this, 
and which lost 40,656 lines when compared with the same 
month of 1897. The high-class evening papers combined, 

other than the MAIL anp Express, managed to print between . 

them 59,920 lines of advertising less in October, 1898, than in 

October, 1897. 


During the ten months of 1898, 

ending with October 31, the a 221 100 
Mali AND Express printed F Fd 
agate lines of paid advertising. This is a gain of 122,626 lines 
when compared with the same period of 1897. The Mait anp 
Express carries more advertising than any other evening 
paper in New York. 

During the same ten months the next high-class paper on the list 
printed 359,772 agate lines of advertising less than the MaiL 
AND Express, and lost 204,470 agate lines, when compared 
with the same period of last year. This was a loss of about 
io per cent of its entire advertising patronage. 

During the ten months ending October 31, 1898, the net paid ave- 
rage daily circulation of the Mai, AND Express increased 
more than 103% per cent. 

The circulation of the Mair anp Express is greater than that of 
ati the other high-class evening papers of this city combined. 


Every Reader 
Is a Buyer 
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An Unequaled Field. 


The territory cov- 
ered by the Chicago 
Newspaper Union 
Lists is best de- 
scribed by the term 
the Middle West. 
Itlies between Ohio 
on the east and Ne- 
braska on the west. 
including those 
i “rm and within 
, a a field reaching 
Se » inn ign “ far S 
a Aya the North line o 
r — ont W isconsin and 
* Michigan, and 
southward as far as the Ohio River. It is in the Middle West 
that the agricultural interests of this country have had their fullest 
and most prosperous development. Here are the homes of 
well-to-do farmers, whose well-tilled fields, handsome dwell- 
ings, and substantial farm buildings testify to the industry of 
several generations and to nature’s bountiful rewards. And 
here, too, are growing towns and villages which are covered 
by the circulations of these papers, and whose citizens are 
among the best customers of the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile concerns of the country. 

All over this fertile land prosperous cities and towns are 
found in which diversified manufacturing industries are estab- 
lished, affording employment for millions of operatives and 
comfortable support for their families. 

These lists are published and read in the great States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. We have confined ur field of operations 
to those States wherein the co-operative plan is used by the 
best class of papers, and circulation per paper is the largest. 
For this reason, and in view of the high average in means and 
intelligence of the readers of these papers, and their standing 
as to‘influence and circulation, we feel convinced that our lists 
are entitled to special consideration from advertisers. 








CATALOCUES SENT ON APPLICATION 


Chicago Newspaper Union. 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEw York. 
87 TO 93 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICES : } 
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SOME FATHERLY ADVICE. 
OCTOBER 31, 1898. 
To the Ripans Chemical Co., New York: 

Dear Sirs—Regarding Ripans, a sugges- 
tion. lam of the opinion that if you would 
devise a oan and neat display stand for 
Ripans it would help increase sales—something 
that dealers could place on their counters or 
show cases. 

It helps the sale of low-priced medicines to 
have them within reach of a customer. A cus- 
tomer comes into the store to buy something. 
While the salesman is wrapping up his package, 
customer looks around. os Ripans in front 
of him. Says to himself, “ Hello! there’s 
those things I’ve seen advertised so much— 
wonder if they’re any good—sc.—don’t cost 
much to try them.” To the salesman, “ I’ll 
take a box of these, too,’ and you’ve driven 
home the entering wedge, got him to try your 
remedy. While he carries that box of Ripans 
in his pocket he’ll read every word of every 
Ripans advertisement that he sees, for he’s in- 
terested. And the chances are that he will be 
one of the thousands of regular consumers of 











Ripans. Something like above is what I had 
in mind—a card box with stand, something 
cheap enough to pack one with each gross. 
Take Bromo Seltzer for instance, one of the 
biggest sellers among proprietary medicines. 
It has had no general advertising to push it, but 
it had a neat Rittle wire stand holding a dozen 
small-size and a sign, “‘ Bromo Seltzer roc., 
Cures all Headaches.” For some years this 
wire stand and sign, on the druggist’s show 
case, was all the advertising this article had. 
Another suggestion. Don’t slang-wang the 
druggists. I know, as you know, that there 
are many cranky, mean, pig-headed men in the 
drug business. When ou feel obliged to write 
or talk of this class, call them mean, cranky or 
Gesetes men, but not mean, cranky or pig- 
eaded druggists. Druggists resent bitterly 
anything said against them asa class by the 
rorcieery medicine manufacturers, and it’s 
ut truth to say that the medicine men have 
rubbed it into them pretty hard. ‘You can 
catch more flies with molasses than you can 
with vinegar,” anyway, and the manufacturers 
that have kept on the right side of the drug- 
gists have a big advantage. 
writer in Printers’ INK, Oct. 26, 1808, 
says: The medicine man ‘‘ who exacts eighty 
cents of the dollar of the retailer and spends 
ninety per cent of his profit in advertising need 
have no fear of any combination of dealers to 
restrict its sale.” ow let me tell you some- 
thing, but don’t tell Printers’ Ink, for it’s 
rank heresy. If the manufacturer keeps 
friendly with the druggist he can sell just as 
many goods by spending ten per cent of his 


profits for advertising, and keepin er 
cent in his pocket, and the dru, ist 5 ¥ wick 
over the 8ocents on the dollar either. ‘‘ For sale 
at saloons, barber shops and some drug stores ”” 
(1 quote from memory), will cost you many 
hundred dollars in advertising to make up the 
sales it has lost you. It probably sounded 
real “snappy ”’ to the man who wrote it. It 
is, and the rancor is so evident that it can not 
fail to offend, and let me tell you that the man 
who feels most keenly the slurs cast upon the 
drug trade is not the dishonest substituting 
druggist—he is too thick-skinned for that ; but 
to tenon, conscientious pharmacist, who feels 
that he is an honorable member of an honor- 
able craft. He resents what he believes to 
be villification of his profession. He’s hon- 
est himself and believes that nearly all 
of his profession are like himself. He be- 
lieves that the “‘ substitution ” cry and abuse 
of the retail drug trade is a scheme of the 
manufacturers to lower his profession in 
the public eye, and that there is nothing like 
the amount of substitution practiced as the 
manufacturers claim. I think the usual “ for 
sale by all dealers”? would have been bet- 
ter. To sure, it’s commonplace, but it 
would not have created unfriendly feeling. 

Also I think that every adwriter should use 
Ripans, as most rancorous talk and writing 
spring more from an inactive liver than from 
an active brain. 

Pardon this little lecture. I ama druggist 
as well as an adwriter, and try to be broad- 
minded enough to see things from both points 
of view. It is deplorable to see the “‘ propri- 
etary ’’ men and the druggists, whose interests 
are so closely allied, at loggerheads. They 
should naturally be close friends. Just suppose 
now what would happen if the druggists 
should start a ‘‘ campaign of villification ” 
by telling the manufacturers that “ substitu- 
tion’ was a scheme of A. Frank Richardson 
to keep the manufacturers and druggists apart, 
so that the latter would think the former their 
enemies, and thus lead the druggists to discour- 
age the sale of the manufacturers’ goods. To 
the end that the manufacturer would have to 
spend more money to advertise his’goods, and 
thus bring more money to the adwriter, the ad- 
vertising man and the newspaper. Yours very 
truly, W. A. Dawson, 
Hempstead, L. I. 


—__ +o - 
FAR OFF NEWSPAPERS. 
WasuinctTon, D.C., U.S. A., } 
November 3, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have read with some interest the commu- 
nication of Mr. Bell in your issue of October 
12 in reference to a list of influential daily 
newspapers in South America and other foreign 
countries. 

Without discrediting in any way the stock of 
information you attribute to Mr. H. P. Hub- 
bard, we beg to say that this office is in a posi- 
tion to furnish as much information regarding 
the newspaper press of all foreign countries as 
can be cand in any office anywhere. By 
means of extensive connections throughout the 
world, we keep closely in touch with this very 
information, and the fee of $25 which Mr. 
Hubbard proposes to charge for the informa- 
tion Mr. Bell desires would be about five times 
what the service is worth, and we will be glad 
enough to furnish this information at the low 
rate we have quoted. 

Very respectfully yours, 
AssociATED TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PRkss, 
Corner F and Twelfth Streets. 
> 
IN THE END. 

An ad must pay the customers or it can not 

pay the advertiser.—Profitable Advertising. 
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HE THINKS HE THINKS. 
Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with much interest the article of 
Mr. C. A. Batesin your issue of November 2nd 
commenting upon the address of Mr. Frank A. 
Munsey before the Sphinx Club. In connection 
I would like to repeat the advice given in 
the same issue by “‘ The Man Who Laughs”: 
** Be consistent, Mr. Bates.’’ 

Charles Austin Bates is primarily an adver- 
tising writer and planner: he looks at adver- 
tising, as all advertising agents should do, from 
the advertisers’ standpoint ; he gets his pay 
from the advertiser. Notwithstanding, he 
places much of his clients’ advertising in the 
magazines and gets a commission from them. 

In view of his “‘ convictions ” on the subject, 
does not this seem rather inconsistent ? 

My own business is similar to that of Mr. 
Bates ; I get remuneration for my services from 
my clients; I never ask and never accept a 
“ rake off’ from any publication ; if it is of- 
fered I tell the publisher frankly that I am 
willing he shoul dedect the agent’s commis- 
sion from the price asked, but that the adver- 
tiser will receive the benefit, and if he is not 
willing that this be done, I ask him to reward 
me by giving extra privileges (position, etc.) to 
my client. 

Does not this seem to be the proper method 
fora man to adopt who thinks, as Mr. Bates 
says he does, that the expert should not re- 
ceive pay from both ends? 

The whole question is a vexatious one. 
There is no doubt that the present high stand- 
ard of American advertising is due largely to 
the work of reliable advertising agencies. 
Many of the largest advertisers of to-day 
would have long since passed to oblivion, prob- 
ably never have reached the stage of even mod- 
erate success, if some advertising agent had not 
undertaken their development when they were 
small and almost unknown. 

As a consequence, the newspapers and mag- 
azines (Mr. Munsey’s publication included) 
have been paid for many hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of space, which would never 
have been used, had not the ‘corrupt and 
bribe-taking agent’’ ‘‘nursed”’ many an ad- 
vertiser along—and at considerable risk to 
himself, until a success was established. 

On the other hand, five advertisers out of ten 
would have refused to allow an agent to help 
develop his business, if he had been asked to 

ay extra for such services, and it seems but 

air that publishers sage should be will- 
ing to stand the expense of this development, 
by allowing a commission to the agent who 
could do for a number of publications collect- 
ively what the publications could not do individ- 
ually. Of course, no one (not even the agents 
themselves) denies that out of this system have 
grown many serious abuses, instances of which 
Mr. Munsey correct'y cited, but I believe the 
fault is with the publishers rather than with 
the agents (and mind, I write this when I per- 
onal steadfastly refuse to accept for my own 
use any kind of commission or “ rake-off ” 
from any one). I believe that the ‘ brib- 
pas ”» of which Mr. Munsey speaks is due 
solely to the fact that publishers have lost 
sight of the underlying principle on which the 
“advertising agent ’? works—which should be, 
that his business is to ‘develop ’”’ the adver- 
tising of his clients for the common good of all 
ee aria whose columns are worthy of the 
usiness and which will bring results. 

It seems to me that Mr. Munsey would bet- 
ter conserve his own interests and those of the 
advertising world generally if he would induce 
his fellow publishers to refuse business from 
any agent who himself forgets the reason for his 
existence, and also from the nineteen hundred 


and one so-called agents who are daily enter- 
ing the field, simply as a cloak to cover one or 
two advertisers who want the commission. 

Of course, it is correct to say that advertisers 
should pay for this, but when so large a ma- 
jority would refuse to do so, is it not in the in- 
terests of the publications themselves to give 
up a small percentage of their profits for their 
mutual good ? 

There are naturally a class of advertisers 
who are willing to pay an expert for his serv- 
ices. It is that class only that I try to serve; 
but I think the agent who receives a commis- 
sion from the publication for developing busi- 
ness is also necessary. 

I do think, however, that the agent who gets 
pay from one end should not expect pay from 
the other also, especially when he has the 
“convictions ” of Mr. Charles Austin Bates. 

Very truly yours, Cuas. H. Frver, 





es 
IT IS. 
Office of 
** Tue Boston HERALD.” 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1808. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Isn’t the inclosed ad from the Chelsea Cath. 





FA 


CHAS H.P 
ASSISTANCE GIVE 
IN vr) CURING 


AIL. 
22 TREMONT 
CHELSE 








olic Citizen novel and original ? 
H. F. Jenkins. 
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WINDOW DRESSING JOURNALS. 
Los ANGELEs, Cal., Nov. 1, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Kindly advise me of the names and addresses 
of some periodicals devoted to the art of win- 
dow dressing. By giving this your early at- 
tention, you will oblige, Yours truly, 

Jacosy nes, 
George N. Black, Cashier. 

Fiarman’s Window Dressing Journal and 

The Show Window, both of Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING AN INDIAN BASEBALL 
TEA 


Lincotn, Neb., Oct. 31, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

When I first proposed taking an Indian base- 
ball team through the Middle West, wiseacres 
prophesied that the project would end in fail- 
ure. Several Indian teams had gone to pieces 
after brief and inglorious experiences. There 
seemed little inducement for a man to go into 
the business. I believed, however, that I had 
discovered what was wrong with the Indian 
teams which had preceded me. I reasoned 
that one must treat the business as he would 
any other, and do two things in order to win 
success. First, secure an article of merit, and 
second, advertise it. In the management of 
my enterprise I adhered strictly to the plan 
contained in these two principles. Let me say 
no more as to the merits of my team than that 
it played 103 games and won 82 of them. M 
advertising, however, is the subject which will 
prove interesting. I secureda supply of printed 
matter which I saw no reason to change 
throughout the tour. I added nothing to it 
except some couriers which I obtained as soon 
as the nine had made history enough to fill 
them. My printed matter embraced three 
and nine-sheet posters, a five-sheet streamer, 
a stiff window card for use where we could 
not get a hanger in the glass fronts, a quarter- 
sheet pictorial hanger, a half-sheet pictorial 
and four kinds of full-sheet pictorials. My 
three and nine-sheet pictorial posters repre- 
sented an Indian ball team at play, and were 
calculated to thoroughly impress upon the 
minds of the people whe saw them the fact 
that Indians were to visit their town, and that 
they were to play the national game. The 
streamer, which went across the top of each 
stand, simply read: ‘‘ Coming, the Great Ne- 
braska Indian Baseball Team.”’ The object 
of these big stands was tostir up the natives 
and get them to asking questions about the 
team. I also used upon the billboards a three- 
sheet poster calling attention to the United 
States law upon the subject of selling liquor 
to Indians, and at the bottom of each of the 
posters was a threat to prosecute any one whom 
I caught dispensing red liquor to Poor Lo. 
This poster showed that I had the genuine 
Savages, and not some painted imitation. My 
window hangers were about equally divided be- 
tween purely Indian scenes and scenes from 
the baseball field. The object of this was to 
convince the people that they would see a 
good, stiff game of ball, and not a travesty on 
the sport, and also to show them that it would 

played by a team which was a novelty. In 
the newspapers I printed items of interest 
about the team and the men composing it. I 
told of relatives they had who were famous 
warriors. I described our close games, and 
expatiated on the teams we had beaten. Early 
in the season I made arrangements to send to 
the great dailies in the country through which 
we played, special dispatches prea ne each 
contest. These were published regularly and 
did us a world of good. We soaked and satu- 
rated the reading public with information con- 
cerning our games, and did it so gradually that 
the dose was not an unpalatable one. Our 
season was a success, despite the fact that this 
was an off year for baseball. 

Guy W. GREEN, 
Manager “‘ Nebraska Indians.” 








“ T pon’r don’t know whether to regard this 
young author as a marvel of courtesy or a phe- 
Nomenal specimen of assurance,” said the 
editor’s assistant. ‘‘ What has he done?” “ In- 
closed a stamp to be put on the checkin pay- 
ment for his article." —Washington Star. 
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FROM A SARCASTIC READER. 
New York, Nov. 4, 1898. 
Editor Printers’ Ink: 

There must be a special commissioner of the 
high-priced daily abroad. Every week or two 
there appears in some advertising periodical an 
article, or cleverly inserted in an article, a 
statement on the infinite superiority of the three- 
cent daily over its penny rival, and of the read- 
er of the one as compared to the reader of the 
other. Some time in August Mr. Miller Pur- 
vis, of Chicago, delivered himself of a long 
diatribe (published in Printers’ Ink) against 
penny dailies, their slight value to advertisers, 
the deplorable inferiority—mental and other- 
wise—of their readers, etc., etc. In short it 
seemed that, so far as Chicago was concerned, 
the epitaph of the one-cent daily had been writ- 
ten. However, as Mr. Purvis naively confessed 
to having tried the penny daily but once in his, 
no doubt, interesting career, none of tose 
publications discontinued. 

Now comes another, Mr. Egor, in last 
week’s Printers’ Ink, and tells us in the 
words of a precocious train-boy that ‘‘ Passen- 
gers who buy a two or three-cent paper usually 
buy no other, while those who purchase papers 
that sell for one cent buy two or three different 
ones. They don’t appear to read them thor- 
oughly though, and lots of them are left behind. 
I notice also that when a passenger clips from 
a paper it is almost always from one selling for 
two or three cents. I don’t think this is be- 
cause there is nothing worth clipping in the 
penny papers, but because readers of higher- 
priced papers read more thoughtfully.”’ If this 
doesn’t look like an inspired statement, what 

oes? If Mr. Ochs’ mission is as high as he 
says it is, how he has missed it by reducing the 
price of the New York 7imes. Nobody will 
read it thoughtfully now. It costs only a penny 
—therefore its editorials and news will not be 
read thoughtfully. Therefore it is of slight 
value to advertisers. 

Mr. Purvis’ article elicited a deep growl of 
“twaddle” from the Little Schoolmaster. 
What has he to say about Mr. Egor? 


; . ote ‘i 
SOLICITS DARWINIAN CUSTOM. 
WasuincTon C, H., Ohio, Oct. 26, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The following ad appeared in the Daily 
FHleraid, this city, in its issue of October 25. 
We suggest that it would attract attention in 


Fur Work. 


Tam et to do fur work of all 
kinds. Monkey fur worka specialty. 


FANNY MOREY, 
Telephone 359. 82 West Tempe Sr. 








your “‘ ready-made ” ad department. Yours, 
J. R. MARSHALL. 
——_—__ ++. --- —— 

ON THE BOARDS. 

Pictorial advertising for mercantile establish- 
ments and patent medicines has been developed 
to that point where one has to look twice at a 
billboard to determine whether the flaming 
posters in six colors are heralding a dramatic 
production, a bargain sale, or a cure for coughs, 
corns or consumption. Alice Neilsen is sand- 
wiched in between a sure specific and a new 
kind of oatmeal, and Castoria reduces ‘‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac’’ to absolute insignificance. Where 
the theaters once had the pick of choice loca- 
tions they are now relegated to the obscurity of 
third tier showings, and the commercial “‘ pa- 
per” has all the best of it.—V. Y. Telegraph 
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LISTS OF AGENTS. 
General Offices 
Pork MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
Columbia Bicycles. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Nov. 3, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly let us know whether there is 
a compilation ot advertising agents embracin, 
such agents as solicit for magazines, illustrated 
weeklies, newspapers, and all sorts of periodi- 
cals. Weare desirous of obtaining such a copy 
if same is possible, and we thought perhaps 
you would be able to give us some information 
on the subject. Yours truly, 

PorzE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
A. T. Farrell, Adv. Dep’t. 

Henry Bright, Tribune Building, New York 
City, issues a “‘ Directory of the Principal Pub- 
lications of the United States and Canada Spe- 
cially Represented in New York and Chicago,” 
which gives a list of all the ‘ special agents.” 
Mr. Bright sends his booklet free. The Com- 
mercial Union of Chicago possesses a list of 
the general agents which all subscribers to its 
ratings secure free. The subscription costs 
$20 per annum. 

ESOT SES ea 
ARMSTRONG. 
Louisvitte, Ky., Nov. 4, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Seeing the ‘‘ Hercules” advertisement with the 
muscular-looking arm, and headed “ Your 
Arm,” in Printers’ Ink, of October 26, 1898, 
Iam reminded of an old grocery firm of this 
city (gone out of existence long ago) and one 
of its methods of advertising. The firm was H. 
C. Armstrong. Frequently in its advertise- 
ments was a gigantic arm, extended at full 
length, hand open, and resting upon the palm 
was a barrel of flour. Underneath was the 
word “‘ Armstrong.” Rurus Putnam. 


> 
W. T. BARNUM & CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 
Office of 
“Tue Lapies’ Home WEEKLY,”’ 
181 Tremont St. 
Boston, Nov. 4, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Can you tell us who makes light-weight ad- 
vertising electrotypes? 
Truly, Laptges’ Home WEEKLY. 


—— +or 

IN DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING. 

Some merchants and advertising men seem 
to think that when they have strung a few neat 
phrases together that they have done their full 
duty in advertising the store. They seem to 
forget that advertising of the right sort will 
help lame departments to gain new life an 
vigor, and keep them in the front rank. An 
advertising man must be something more than 
a writer, he must be a store general of good 
executive ability. If a department lags he 
must know how to stir it up, and the mere writ- 
ing of an ad is only the finishing touch. Really 
attractive offerings must be provided before the 
advertising man can do his part. The great 
mistake which many merchants make is to ex- 
pect advertising to do miracles. If it doesn’t 
they look everywhere for the blame except in 
the right place.—Dry Goods Reporter. 


_—- o- 
ANCIENT SANDWICH MEN. 

The walking advertisement seen in all large 
cities, and sometimes known as a “‘ sandwich 
man,” is byno means a modern wrinkle. In 
1346 a procession of men, dressed to represent 
straw-covered wine bottles, used to parade the 
streets of Florence, Italy, being hired by the 
wine merchants,—Los A ngeles (Cal.) Times, 


MONEY BACK ADVERTISING. 

The idea of advertising to give money back 
if everything is not entirely satisfactory is not 
in vogue enough in the West. The merchants 
out here seem to be afraid of it. When aman 
buys something he generally wants it, or thinks 
he does. He doesn’t buy it for any other 
reason. The merchant who tells him that if 
anything is unsatisfactory he can have his 
money back, tells him at the same time that he, 
the merchant, believes that his goods are the 
very best that the price can buy. Any mer- 
chant running a legitimate business can afford, 
in fact ought, to use this method. It gives an 
air of reliability to the place of business. This 
idea is not new. It has been used with won- 
derful success in the East. It is human nature 
to trade where one has confidence. A man 
will buy more liberally, four out of five times, 
if he is convinced that if he made a mistake, or 
the merchant made a mistake, he couid have his 
money back. Asa matter of fact, I believe if 
a merchant can make it be thoroughly known 
all over his field that anything bought at his 
place of business which is not entirely satis- 
factory for any reason, will be bought back 
that merchant hes accomplished more than all 
the pretty sayings and cute catch-lines could in 
hundreds of years.—C. V. White. 

—_—_+o+ 
TALKY ADS. 

What if a man came to youand said: “Down 
at my store I’ve some good cheese and muslin 
and onions and dustpans and turnips and 
socks and ice cream and codfish and cork- 
screws ’’—rattled ’em off as fast as he could 
sing, and closed by saying: ‘‘ My prices are 
are very low.” 

Wouldn’t impress you much, would it? 

Suppose he came and said: ‘I came clear 
up here to tell you about some cheese that I 
think you’d like—something really good—rich 
and crumbly, you know—I believe if you tasted 
it you’d want more—goes just right with apple 
pie—comes a little higher than skim milk 
cheese, but yum! yum! it’s so good.” 

You’d think that cheese was worth consider- 
ation, wouldn’t you ? 

But a merchant can’t go himself and talk to 
every body every day. He has to send an ad- 
vertisement to talk for him. 

Then why not let the advertisement talk as 
nearly as possible in the same impressive way 
that he would talk? Why jumble a lot of 
things and not catch the reader’s attention 
with any of them? 

Make your ads talk.— Brains. 

—_ +o 
HIGH PRICED AND LOW PRICED. 

Because a publication is high priced is no 
reason why it should receive a comparatively 
high rate for its advertising ; and by the same 
logic, because a publication is cheap is no rea- 
son why its circulation should be regarded with 
suspicion, and the paper be forced to accept a 
comparatively low advertising rate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the latter is worth just as much to 
the class of advertisers that occupies its pages 
as is the former to its advertising patrons. The 
cheap monthly finds subscribers because it sat- 
isfies their literary taste, and not necessarily 
because they can not afford to pay for higher- 
priced magazines. Such a publication is worth 
more to its readers than Harfer’s would be 
to the same people, and consequently for reach- 
ing this class of purchasersits space is decid- 
edly valuable.—Profitable Advertising. 

cccinebeatenlii cote 


“ Wuy is a merchant who does not advertise 
like a man in a row-boat?”’ asked the student. 
“ Keeps going backward,” guessed his friend. 
‘*No; heis trying to get along without sales.” 
— Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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Farm and Fireside 


is famous for two things .. . 


Merit and Morals. 


These qualities have gained a giant subscription 
list, and held it. 

A better example of an ideal farmers’ paper 
does not exist. 

‘* The Women Folks’’ are never afraid that their 
sons or husbands will be influenced by corrupt ad- 
vertising, for Farm and Fireside carries none. 

No whisky or liquor advertisements. 

No fake puzzle or other fraudulent schemes. 

Nothing immoral or below par. 

The great Studebaker Company, of South Bend, 
Indiana, noted the world over as farm vehicle 
manufacturers, says : 


‘* We hold that the Farm AnD Firesipk is one of the 
best advertising mediums of its kind in the country. 
We always consider it one of the first.” 


If you want to reach the farmer in the most 
economical way, you must use Farm and Fireside. 


Circulation, over 310,000 copies per issue. 
Advertising rate, $1.60 per line, 
with ample discounts for space. 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
108 Times Building, SPRINGFIELD, O. 1599 Marquette Building. 
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34 
NOTES. 


Tue Bookman (N. Y.) for November begins 
a series of articles on ‘“‘ A Century of American 
Illustration.”’ 

“Cutna_ in Transformation,’’ published by 
Harper & Bros., gives interesting facts about 
Chinese newspapers. 

Tue St. Louis Star of Nov. sth initiates a 
series of biographies of great American editors 
by publishing one of John R. McLean. 

AFTER 1899 it will be illegal to use the State 
seal and coat of arms in.Massachusetts for ad- 
vertising purposes.—Chicago (/1/.) Chronicle. 

Henry Norman, the famous correspondent, 
has been appointed London correspondent of 
the New York 7%mes to succeed the late Har- 
old Frederic. 

On Thursday, November 3, 1898, advertis- 
ing patrons of the Western New Yorker, 
Warsaw, N. Y., secured the benefit of a paid 
circulation of 6,100 copies. 

A CORRESPONDENT thinks the Omaha Wor/d- 
Herald ought to have the sugar bowl, be- 
cause (he asserts) mail-order advertisers who 
use daily papers say that the World-Herald 
is the best payer for money expended. 

H. J. McNamara is a newsdealer at Tre- 
mont, in the suburbs of New York. He says: 
“ My New York 7imes order is 171. That is 
165 copies more than I was taking October gth, 
Never in the six years that I have been here 
have I seen any paper except the 7'zmes make 
such an increase and keep it up so long as the 
Times has. With all the additions I have made 
to my order I find I am still short of copies of 
the Zimes. This morning (Monday, October 
31st) I did not have a copy of the 7zmes left at 
8 a.m.” 

A CORRESPONDENT thinks the St. Paul 
Globe ought to have the sugar bowl because it 
is the only Democratic daily published north- 
west of Chicago, thus giving it an exclusive 
field in Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota. This correspondent asserts that the 
twin cities have five Republican papers to di- 
vide the Republican patronage, while the G/obe 
has the solid backing of the Democratic party, 
and both Minneapolis and St. Paul are nor- 
mally Democratic. The G/ode is,therefore, he 
says, the organ of the majority, and the G/ode's 
advertising rates are the lowest. 

Tue question of effective advertising for a 
local writer of fire insurance has been solved 
by at least one agent who resides in a Western 
town of perhaps 15,000 inhabitants, although 
his plan might not be acceptable to the average 
newspaper. e makes use of but a single line 
of local advertising, which reads: ‘‘ Moral— 
Insure with Madison.” The vitality of the 
sentence comes from its position among reading 
matter, he having a contract with the daily 
newspapers of his town to insert it immediately 
following the write-up of every fire which oc- 
curs there.—National A dvertiser. 

Hatt Carne, whose “ Christian” is being 

layed in New York, where a certain scene in 
it suggesting the temptation of St. Anthony has 
been made the subject of discussion among 
prudish people, on November 2d executed a 
neat advertising feat by inviting all the promi- 
nent clergymen in the metropolitan district to 
witness the performance and afterward makin 
them a little speech. A large number attende 
and the newspapers gave the matter much 
space, the Joxrna/, for instance, devoting al- 
most an entire page to it, which is more than 
the best press agent could accomplish. 

Tue leading morning dailies of Cleveland 
have had a prolonged argument as to their re- 
spective circulation, both making enormous 
claims. The agitation became so fierce that 
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the local merchants got together and sub- 
scribed sufficient money to pay for a personal 
canvass of the entire city to decide the circu- 
lation of each paper. This move is not in- 
dorsed by the publishers, but they are making 
the best of it by coaching people in advance, 
and leaving their papers at most every house 
without orders. It is a mixed up affair, and 
the merchants will know no more facts at the 
finish than they do now.—U -to-Date Dis- 
tributor. 

REcENTLY the American Tobacco Co. sent a 
man to New Haven to introduce its Imperial 
Mixture among the Yale students. He put out 
announcements, engraved by Dempsey & Car- 
roll, together with a card stating that a 25-cent 
package of the tobacco would be given free 
upon the presentation of the card. A local ex- 
pert, in speaking of the enterprise, said: “ I 
thought the scheme was all wrong; that it 
would not pay to taffy the dealer, but would be 
wiser to compel him to sell the tobacco by cre 
ating a demand. The students have taken hold 
of the thing very well, but some dealers, having 
a tobacco which they prefer to push themselves, 
give a package of their own tobacco instead of 
the Imperial Mixture. The tobacco people will 
doubtless hear about it sooner or later. You 
understand that each coupon represents 25 
cents in cash to the dealer.” 


> ——_ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twoimesor more 
without display, 25 cents aline. Must 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
5) > CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
aie) WORK, Athens, Ga. 


C= or trade ver wanted, whole or half 
interest. “ YORT,” Printers’ Ink. 


W ANT orders for cires., almanacs, catalogues, 
books; long runs only. P. CO., Printers’ Ink. 


W ANTED—Paper cutter, 23 in., second-hand, 
cheap for cash. SUN, Spring Valley, Wis. 
\ 7E buy, rent and sell letters peptyin to ads. 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, § tae, N.Y. 


CALENDAR PLATES for 99. Cut prices. HAR- 
/ PKR ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


PESrEct haif-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
pe: 


r in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 











V AIL order men, write for our proposition; 
4 clean goods; a, profits. 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 


\ ’ ANTED—Case of bad health that R*I-P*A‘N’S 

_., Will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


D° you use blotters for advertising? Send for 

proofs of our color plates and calendars. 
Something unique. HARPER ILLUSTRATING 
SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 


J EWSPAVPER man will invest $500 in establish- 

ed business within Greater New York. lef. 

erences and full investigation required. Address 
“ WKITER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


QTAMPS wanted —U. 8. Postage and Inland Rev- 
\ enue stamps bought at a small discount. 
Any quantity. Write or call. CHAS. WEIL & 
CO., Bankers and Brokers, 421 Broadway, N. Y. 


RETAIL dry goods. One of the best dry goods 
and general goods adwriters desires corre- 
spondence. Has good position, but seeks change. 
Splendid references, Address “ B,” Box 572, N.Y. 


"XPERIENCED, energetic newspaper man 

4 wishes to associate himself with, or acquire 
controlling interest of, a good weekly or month- 
ly publication. Address, with full particulars, 
“FRANKLIN,” care Printers’ Ink. 


| 00 ADVERTISING Catch Phrases and 
’ Ideas. A little book that will pay 
for itself every time it is opened. Price 50 cents 
—or we will tell you how to get it free if you ask. 
ADVERTISING WORLD, Columbus, O. 
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66] BEG to acknowledge your painstaking 
“1 service,” writes a New york publisher who 
just secured a Co! — associate editor 
Ee the agency o Fernald’s Newspaper 
Men’s Exchange, 21 Besse Building, Springfield, 
Mass. 


I WANT a etuanion with up-to-date printi 

house, in which energy, conscientious wor' 

and ample experience wil appreciated ; mod- 

ern ideas and capable of executive position ; qual- 

ified in estimating, buying stock and eneral of- 

fice details and management. Would accept _re- 
nsible position with allied trade. P. O. Box 
3, Philadelphia. 


y? you want to buy a well established month- 
ly paper ip best town in the South! Over 
5,000 clesulasion. Paying handsomely and grow- 
ing. Great chance for ambitious, sparpetic man, 

ill sell all or half interest. If half interest, pur- 
chaser can e management on good salary. 
Satisfactory business reasons for selling. Only 
a few hundred dollars required. Don’t write un- 
less you mean business. Address “ SUCCESS,” 
care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DVERTISING manager and expert adwriter 
4% desires position with large wholesale or re- 
tail concern or leading Pap megane pe Is now adv. 
manager of important 
agency. Experience of 8 years includes d 
goods, jobbing and manufacturing businesses, 

navent medicines, ete. Trial lary moderate. 

ferences: Detroit, New York, Balto., Washing- 
ton. Knowledge includes rates and peculiarities 
of all a ar wy Catalogue work a 
specialty ”” Box 672, New York. 


WV ANTED—A PO ae to iabor with the 
American Tract Societ: a induce the 
Society tu look at the death it at —- 
maintains in its Spruce street ‘a ewalk. Whe 
the pit ts not open its cavernous mouth is yelled 
with an iron grati 80 poorly constructed and 
so warped out of shape that it is almoct a mira- 
cle that some woman or girl employed in the 
neighborhood has not yet broken or dislocated 
a leg by slipping through. 4A suitable salary will 
be paid to a good man who wiil attempt this mis- 
sionary work and influence this great Society to 
reform its evil ways. Address, with references, 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Ww “e 
Mf 4 
HIGH-GRADE 
ADVE RTISEMENTS: 
CAN WE GET YOURS? 
50,000 GUARANTKED CIRCULATI 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, ring insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
3 = buys 4 lines $ 14 06 ~ tag id 4 inches 
1 


5 lines 17.50 inches 
150 “ 6/lines 21.00 “ Sinches 
175 “ Minch 2450 “ half col. 
3.50 “ inch 49.00 “ one col. 
7.00 “ 2inches 98.00 “ — page 


0.50 “ 3inches 196.00 “ 1} page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue bape reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. that will pay aay wanes 

will pay in WOMAN? 8 WORK, Athens Ga, 








oe 
NEWSPAPER METALS, 
] [oe EST electro, stereo and linotype metals. 
W. BLATCHFORD & CO., Chicago. 


= 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] SENIOR & CO., Wood F: ngravers, 10Spruce 
° St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


SUPPLIES. 
yar BIBBENW’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
“es PAPER is_ printed with ink ogg 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
{REE sample mailable bill hooks. Business 
builders, AM. BILL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Fron the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser. 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


v 
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ACCOUNTANT. 


ASY double entry systems for ne rs. 
E Books examined opened, qjosed PRANK A 
KNOX, ‘roy, N. Y. 


MISCELLA NEOUS. 


( RE specimens 10. Box ass’t’d by mail 
$1. GEM NU ELT “LTY Co., Joplin, Mo. 


QWEATY feet, odor cured for 25c. or money re- 
turned. D!A. K. AN DRUS, Rockford, 


66 \7OX’EM ALL” Stogies : Stogies are hand-made. ae 
i filler, ea a in — s ouual == Be. 

cigar ; $15 per 1, TAK: 25e. 

guar. ‘JNO. RIOR Lt BMI LER. W tisbure, W Va. 








~-- 
AGRICULTURE. 
|? you would reach the farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac-—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
These books have been published by us for twenty 


yoIPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. ; 


BUSI JSINESS CHANCES. 


A PROPRIETARY medicine company of more 
than 30 years’ standing is for sae doing a 
profitable business in standard rem ies known 
and sold through the trade throughout the U.S. 
Since the death of the founder business has been 
in the hands of wife and daughters. 7: isan 
exceptional opportunity for rties of 

means to secure a long — re and hig 
profitable business at a nomi ee pm A 
negotiations, kindly address “ OSEPH, % care 
Continental National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


—_ 





PRINTERS. 
res AY composition, aGvertionneate Le oe 


fine ma oe work. 
BOCKERY ‘ERIODICAL I -*RESS, 90 Fulton St. N.Y. 


Tr you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St , N. Y. City. 


EFFECTIVENESS considered, our type is much 
4 agg than any other. We give better 
quality, but make no extra charge Sos extra 
quality. Why buy even the second best when the 
best costs you no more! AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. Branches in all the 
principal - My Everything for the Printer. 
~~. 
FOR SALE. 


$1 % UYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens, 


FoR: SALE—Ten RT" 
gists’. One gives relief. 


DAZ poees for sale ina agtowing city of Mass, 
Apply quickly to “M ” Printers’ Ink. 


7; XCELLENT ay Syrup. will sell formula, 
4 MRS. JOHN F. RO INSE, Princetown, N.Y. 


Dg SALE—Complete hat tip ~~ metal print- 
business. Apply to C. LURMANN, 
1061 Hillen St., Baltimore, Md. 


1 000 LBS. Long Primer (standard, almost 
new, copper-face), l4c. Ib. Send for 
sample. LOVELL PTG. CO., Moorestown, N, J. 


81 00 CASH will purchase a Democratic 

‘i weekly in Pennsylvania town of 

2,500. Established nearly two years. Has share 

of county pri nting. Material new; power, Camp- 
ell press. “R.,’’ Printers’ Ink. 


{OR SALE—Half interest in afternoon paper in 
city of 21,000. Paper clearing over $400 a 
month and will double that in less than a year. 
None but a good new: \ § ae man Lj ak $2,500 cash 
need answer. Address 88 “*E. N.,” Printers’ Ink. 








\-N’S for 5 centsat drug- 

















( UTFITS, with new or second hand snncpinery 
—the most —— Tyre FO money. Cashor 
terms. AMERICA FOUNDERS’ _COM- 
PANY. ym 5 -y Boston, N. Y., Phila. — 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Ginn., Chica 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Denver. "Frisco, 
Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Fe hy 
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MAILING MACHINES. 
'PHE te | i ferred to all others 
at Le ~The —The Syracuse Post. 


a gt cine ia net. most exact, most 
most easily worked. For sale at all 
Ml XMBRICAN YPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


————_+or 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


"\LASSIFIED ADDRESSES —Agents, in invalids, 

trades, ete. Authenticit iy guasen Stat 
class, quantity and secure rai F.R. eERTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York. 


3, 000 NAMES, being all taxpayers of geusey 
Moh Tll., 1898, arran; ave 
ically with occupations an NES Price 
IHEPHARD & LAURE yi Ill. 
page Ban National Information Co., 606 F St., N. W., 
n, D. C., are now "in a position to 
PD. a mplete list ‘of a A Foreign Consuls 
in the United tates, nu 600 names and 
addresses, price one aotlar fe “3 the complete list. 
Address as above 





1 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 





yy oman WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


V 7 OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 


MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Eg 1 ze. $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 1 Se. ag. line 


4 wouee, | 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brocktoi n, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6, 000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE Newmarket, N. J. 8. 
line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 2th. Sample free 


> EPUBLIC JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
F V ——— Linotype composition. Send 
or ra 


a= person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entacieu to receive 
the paper for one year. 


YNK’S MAGAZINE, Jackson, Tenn.,is the only 
medium that reaches the most ost intelligent, 
wealthy, influential Afro Americans. Cir’n 10, 000. 


Ts Rochester, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any paper in a mane 

facturing city having a population of 7,396. 

good country paper at a great trade center. 


Neer YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 

$100 reward if they haven’t ae the largest 
circulation jin that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c.inch. Address NEWS, Ba ag vO. 


~ PIRIT OF THE WEST, Des Moines, Iowa. has 
‘© an exceptional list of high-class subscribers, 
aselect medium for general advertisers, objec- 
tionable ads not inserted. Makes affidavit to its 
circulation. 


F you have anything that _ want to sell to 
teachers, advertise it in the AMERICAN PRI- 
MARY TEACHER and MODERN METHODS, both pub- 
lished monthly. They have a combined circula- 
tion of nearly 55,000 a month. Rates exceedingly 
low, considering a ae quality of circulation. 
Ww opies and terms. NEW 
ENGLAND ‘UBT HING. CO., 3 Somerset St., 
Boston. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effe ave because it 1s placed in 
pers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the i that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
=e the right rch ie nr he it ki the 
right papers, your advertising w corre 
grease solicited. Address THE G 
OW ELL ADVERTISING CO. ., 10 Spruce .7 ¥. 


‘i iy TO ADVERTI ERTISERS. 

We publish the New YorK Musicat Ecuu, 
consisting of 32 pares and cover—pages 12x1 * 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract for 500 conies, you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back page for your advertising and cha 
you six cents a copy for the Ecno. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 
would be mere eouns than the New York 
Musica Ecuo. Address 

NEW YORK MUSICAL nue oO, co., 





nah, Ga. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
J ONES. 


prteY, 150 Nassau St. 
J ONES, 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Aacveuieers, 623 & 
3 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


A. circulars, booklets sensibly written. Ask 
for evidence. JED SCARBORO, 20 Morton 
St., Brooklyn. 


Te only writer of exclusively medical and 
‘advertisin Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


he EeCiurts, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
of Reviews you will find —— —e of my 

full ‘and — = zine ads for the K. 
Jen 0. ittsburg Stogies”’). 

CH ARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bld., N.Y. 


N ERCHANTS and others who wish to adver- 

tise successfully and don’t know how should 
employ professio: adwriters. We have had 15 
years’ experience. Five cents an inch is all we 
charge for our service. Terms, cash with order. 
No order taken for less than 25c. Send descrip- 
tion —_ Ligh ee ry you — to advertise 

and wi t. Address SOUTHERN 
ADVERTISING. AGENCY, Bos Box 229, Savannah, Ga. 


JE OFFER $100 FOR THE MOST PRACTI- 
CAL SOLUTION OF THE CUT-RATE PROB- 
LEMS DISCUSSED IN THE NOVEMBER 
“IDEAS.” SEND 10c. FOR COPY AND PARTIC- 
ULARS. M. P. GOULD & BRO., NEW HAVEN. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e) writing, designing and ror book I believe I 
can get 3 an advertisement or boo ae or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods person 
in the business. I have better facilities | than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
iy i name on asmali por stal for a copy of 
~~ WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 

Printers | in Press, 10 10 Spruce 8t., N. ¥. City 


» 7E MAKE TYPE tl that attr acts and sets the 
fashions in typogra + Ourselectior ex- 
ceeds in extent the yombined product of all other 
type foundries here and in k-urope. Our designs 
are so superior that all the world is our market. 
Name a success intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Consult = managers of 
our branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, ‘Cinn. ‘ ‘Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minn., ‘ansas ray enver, Frisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, Spokane, Dallas, Atlanta. 
Agencies in Toronto, London, Madra s, Melbourne, 
| 7, Ramana AMERICAN TYPE FOUND: 


( yor 9000000000000 0000000 0000000 
O000000000000000 0000000 OCOOO00O 
Oo 


) 
oo 1 GLADLY send samples of my work OO 
GO and booklets that explain my meth- OO 
OO ods, ate to business men who ask for OO 
OO them oo 
0o CHAS. F. JON 00 
OO Writer and Illustrator ne ‘Advertising. 0o 


OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. OO 
00 Suite 101, World —, oo 
pi New York, U. 8. A 00 


oo 
00 90090 0000000000 OOOCOO0000C0O0O 
0000000 0000000000 OOOO000 COOCO00O 


[THe profitable placing of advertising consists 
first in preparing good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
Sevond in setting the matter in such type as w ili 
catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
— if one can be determired on that will tell 
its story atacasual glance. Third, in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
at areasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time high priced and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
re~.der. To secure these points wpb y advertiser 
who employs usis our practice 
Address THE GEO P. HOWELL ADV ERTISING 
CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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We would like to place your 
advertising in daily papers. 

It is probable that we shall se- 
cure for you better service and more 
for the money than you are getting. 

We can only convince you of 

this by a trial. 


When you want a good adver- 


tisement inserted in a good paper, 


address 


The Geo. P. Rowell 


Advertising Agency, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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you are interested in mail-order mediums, we invite your attention to 
the competitive test made by the Toledo Cooker Company, manu- 
facturers of the Ideal Steam Cooker, embracing a list of some thirty 
national mediums. 
After several months’ continuous advertising, the 


Woman's 
Home | 
Companion 


was found to be the banner medium, giving more replies that afterward led 
to sales than any other medium on the list, with one exception only, in 
which case the results were even. That one exception represents a high- 
class medium, having more than twice the circulation and an advertising rate 
nearly three times that of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Note what this advertiser says in the following letter: 




















ToLevo, Onto, Sept. 10, 1898. 
Mast, Crowell & ng ageing | Spring field, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN—-We beg to inform you that we consider the Woman's Home 
Companion our banner medium for advertising the Ideal Steam Cooker, and we 
use about thirty of the principal mediums of the country. The actual results show 
that, for the money expended, the Companion has paid nearly double in comparison 
with the An inch advertisement in the Homan’s Home Com 
panion pays as wellas the same space in the ——— , and at about one- 
third the cost. Our decision is not reached through single insertions in any publica- 
tion, but only after several months’ continuous advertising. 

_  Wearehighly pleased with the constant improvement shown in each successive 
issue of the Woman's Home Companion, and consider it an ideal paper for reach- 
ing the best class of homes throughout the country. Yours very truly, 

THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Per C. E. Swartsbaugh, Pres. 

















Beginning with the November issue of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
the subscription price was raised from 50 cents to $1.00 a year, and arrange- 
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ments have been made with the News Companies to push the sales on all the 
principal news-stands of the country, and the circulation, which at present 
exceeds 300,000 copies per issue, will unquestionably be greatly increased 
in the immediate future. The present advertising rate of $1.75 a line, with 
ample discounts for space, will remain for the present. 

Let us send you the testimony of many of the largest advertisers, show- 
ing that the Woman’s Home Companion gives more results for the money 
than any other high-grade woman’s magazine in America. 


Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
New York—108 Times Building. Chicago—1529 Marquette Building. 
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Sahel ff df 
eo" KANS 


October Ist trains on the St. Louis and San Fear isco. 
commenced running into Kansas City regularly, Hain 
centers by giving her 20 complete railroad systems and 

The ’Frisco will add 1,500 miles of railtoad, 
traversing new cattle, mining, lumber and farming por' 
Territory, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The St. Joseph & Grand Island opens ip ne’ 
Southern Nebraska, and shortens the running time frot 


if 


Fast Morning Trains Will Tr: 
Section, Adding Thousands of 


““THE 


i 

The importance of this new addition to Klansa 
overestimated; and it will also make Kansas Cty one 
the foreign advertiser. At least 10,000 new subscribe: 
list within the next few months.’ 


Early fast train service and a territory second to 
wealth makes this certain. 


The Times space will prove a profitable invest 
sas City Times in your advertising list, as it is the lead 


ROOKERY BUILDING, THE S. C. BECKWITH § 
CHICAGO. Sole Eastern fenre: 
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SAS CITY 


eer isco and St. Joseph and Grand Island Railroads 
tly, placing her in the world’s front rank of railroad 
steris and a total of 28 main lines and branches. 

tailtoad, giving a new direct line to the Gulf, and 


ming portions of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian 








ns yp new trade territory in Northern Kansas and 
’ tine from Kansas City to all points in this section. 


ll Traverse This Rich 
ds of New Readers fo 


. TIMES” 


( 
to Kansas City’s territory and commerce can not be 
City one of the best points on the advertising map for 
subscribers will be added to the Kansas City Times 





second to none in the world in natural and commercial 


investment, and, if you want results, include The Kan- 
s the leading morning paper west of the Missouri river. 


vITH SPECIAL AGENCY, TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
n Representatives. NEW YORK. 
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A ace FOR ADVERTISERS, 


Wednesday. Ten centsa co) 
ee re nin five dollars ayear, inad wae & 


Six = abundred. Noback numbers. 
wiifbe. ‘or ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
a covering paid subscription frome 
date to (Ji Ist, 1! the end 
Bein; plates, i 


iz Pi pos- 

sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 

ies for $30, or a larger fay al 2. the same rate. 

t@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRint- 

ERs’ INK for the benefit = ave. patrons may, on 
application, o| n special con: dential terms. 

t= If any person — 5+ not paid for it is re- 
4 -y-Hf a= is because some one 


ry, paper is stopped 


the century. 


i 
ne 
So 
2 
Ly 





subscribed in his Ay Every 

at the expiration of the time pai 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified gévertinenente 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line 1 measure ; display 50 cents 
a tess 15 lines to. the inch. $100a page. Special 

ition nrg ve | per cent additional, if 
ed ; discount, five per cen cent for cash with —_ 


Oscar Henzsanc, § Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce StReer. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 


ill, E C. 
NEW YORK, NOV. 16, 1898. 


AN advertisement should tell its 
story at a glance. 











THE megaphone is the newest de- 
vice to be used in advertising. 


LANGUAGE that the most simple 
mind may grasp has equal force with 
the most cultured. 





B. T. Bassirt’s soap is known 
everywhere in the United States, yet 
who ever saw a Babbitt ad? 





LowER-CASE letters are always more 
easily absorbed by readers than capi- 
tals. A head-line in bold-faced lower- 
case will be found more effective than 
one printed in capitals. 


THE evolution of the American 
weekly, during the past fifty years, 
from a position of the highest dignity 
and influence to one of comparative 
insignificance, at least in the popular 
sense, will be conceded.—Mewspaper- 
dom, New York City. 


To make advertising successful, it is 
necessary that all the elements of it 
shall weld into one harmonious whole. 
The article, the advertisement, the 
medium, must all work in the same 
direction. The advertiser may not 
himself make the article he advertises, 
he may not prepare the announce- 
ments, he may not select the mediums ; 
but he must see to it that the trio are 
so dovetailed as to make one strong, 
concentrated impression. 


THE newest PRINTERS’ INK baby 
is called Advertisingdom, and is pub- 
lished monthly at $1 a year by the 
Protective Advertising Agency, Troy, 
N. Y. It consists of sixteen pages, is 
not specially distinctive, and appears 
to be principally devoted to the inter- 
ests of its proprietors. 


From the standpoint of physics, the 
fate of the weekly is to die. From the 
newspaper standpoint the weekly is al- 
ready dead, said Warren Wilson, of 
the Los Angeles /Journa/, in his paper 
on “The Fate of the Weekly,” read 
before the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation.— Vewspaperdom. 


AN interesting table compiled by 
the San Francisco Au/letin shows that 
there are 58 advertisers in San Fran- 
cisco. Of these 47 advertise in the 
Bulletin, 38 in the Examiner, 37 in the 
Call, 29 in the Chronicle, 15 in the Post 
and 13 inthe Report. The Bulletin’s 
circulation, by the way, is guaranteed 
by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Com- 
pany, of Chicago, to be 36,004. 


A THIRD candidate for the PRINt- 
ERS’ INK Sugar Bowl is found in the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Zimes, which is 
said to cover more territory and have 
less competition than any other publi- 
cation west of Chicago. The only 
two other candidates mentioned are 
the St. Paul Dispatch and the Omaha 
World-Herald. The Dispatch has sev- 
eral friends urging its cause with some 
ability. The PRINTERS’ INK Sugar 
Bowl is to be awarded to the paper 
west of Chicage that gives an adver- 
tiser best service in proportion to 
price charged. 

IT is given as a reason why the 
PRINTERS’ INK Sugar Bowl should be 
awarded to the St. Paul Evening Dis- 
patch that it is the only evening paper 
in the city, has ten thousand more cir- 
culation than the two morning papers 
combined, pays mail order advertisers, 
surpasses other papers in both quality 
and quantity of circulation, and_be- 
cause its rates are the lowest, all things 
considered; all of which would seem 
to be very good reasons should it not 
turn out that substantially the same 
story, or a better one, could be more 
truthfully told of some other paper. 
Possibly there may be found a candi- 
date for the Sugar Bowl in St. Louis, 
or Kansas City, or Denver, or San 
Francisco. 
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THE Los Angeles (Cal.) Zimes is 
urged as a candidate for the PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Sugar Bowl on the ground 
that it covers more territory and has 
less positive competition than any 
other publication west of Chicago. 
Just how a paper may benefit an ad- 
vertiser by covering a large amount of 
territory or just how the value of a 
paper may be cheapened for an adver- 
tiser by any amount of competition 
has not been made specially plain. 


THE Kansas City Star, Kansas City, 
Mo., is mentioned as a candidate for 
the Sugar Bowl on six different 
grounds, to-wit: 


ist. Because it is read every day in ninety- 
three per cent of the homes df tan City and 
has besides . very extended yet compact circu- 
lation in the immediate commercial territory of 
Kansas City, and has a very small amount of 
circulation outside Kansas City’s commercial 
territory. 

2nd. Because it has a smaller percentage of 
street sales in proportion to circulation than 
any other newspaper, 

3d. Because it carries a greater number and 
variety of local advertisers than any other pa- 
per, which | ya one that it has educated the peo- 
ple to read advertisements, thereby encourag- 
ing this local patronage. 

4th. Because it has a first-class make-up. 

5th. Because it is not a party organ, but is a 
fearless supporter of all good men and issues, 
regardless of politics or political preferment. 

6th. Because it is always for the greatest 
good to the greatest number and has a paid 
circulation of more than 85,000 copies per day. 

ee 


Mast, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
of Springfield, O., have issued a pret- 
ty booklet. In it are given views of 
the firm’s departments, and the story is 
told of the growth of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. How rapid that 
growth has been may be gleaned from 
a single extract : 

This journal, which was established in 1873, 
passed into the hands of Mast, Crowell & Kirk- 
patrick in 1883, when it had something like 18,- 
ooo subscribers. Previously it had a weak and 
precarious existence, a waif on the troubled 
sea of Western journalism. In 1885 the circu- 
lation hovered near the 20,000 mark. In 1888 
it had grown to 40,000, doubling in three years. 
In 1889 the circulation had reached 80,000 
copies per issue. In 1890 it was 100,000, an 
two years later it reached the 140,000 mark. 
During the panic years of 1892, 1893 and 1894 
there were still gains in circulation and influ- 
ence, so that by 1895 the subscription list con- 
tained the respectable number of 175,000 sub- 
scribers. In 1896 the circulation had increased 
to 220,000, and in 1897 it had_ swelled to 256,- 
ooo. At the present time, September, 1808, 
the Companion’s circulation had passed the 
300,000 mark, averaging over 310,000 copies 
per issue for the first six months. What the 
future has in store for the Companion time 
alone can tell, but judging from its history, ex- 
tending back over a quarter of a century, a 
million circulation within a few years is no un- 
reasonable estimate. The doubling process is 
nothing new for the Companion. 


PRIMED with the question: What 
paper published in New York gives 
the advertiser the best service in pro- 
portion to the price charged? a rep- 
resentative of PRINTERS’ INK called 
on several representative publishing 
houses. Those who did give replies 
assumed that it had reference to book 
and not to general advertising. 

At Harper & Bros. Captain Drisler 
was entirely non-committal, and would 
not, whether for publication or other- 
wise, vouchsafe an opinion. 

The manager at the office of Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co. said verbatim: “As 
an off-hand opinion, and as one who 


*is not specially posted, I should say 


that for our purposes the Lvening 
Post is the best of the evening papers 
—the 7Zimes of the morning papers. 
The Mail and Express makes a good 
second for the former, the Sux for the 
latter. But it is a difficult question 
to answer. I would add that for sub- 
stantial literature the 77zbune is amost 
excellent medium. The Suz is more 
effective for the sale of light novels.” 

Mr. Quin, of D. Appleton & Co., 
was also non-committal. Said he: 
“When it comes to politics, I have an 
opinion, but although we advertise in 
all of the papers, I would not venture 
to express which I consider the best.” 

At the Century Company, the 
PRINTERS’ INK man could not even 
find out whether Mr. Hazen or Mr. 
Ellsworth was the gentleman to see, 
and could positively get no reply. 

Mr. Crowrinshield, of Dodd, Mead 
& Co., said: “If it is a question of 
book advertising, I should say the 
Evening Post, for five reasons. First, 
its rate is cheap. Second, its setting 
of ads is in very good taste. Third, 
the other publishers use it. Fourth, 
the literary public—booksellers, book 
reviewers, authors, librarians and so 
on—all have come to regard it as the 
authoritative paper for announce- 
ments of new books. Fifth, the cir- 
culation, though comparatively small, 
is very select, and the percentage of 
waste is so slight as to be #z/.” 

At Scribner’s Sons one of the Messrs. 
Scribner briefly and pointedly said: 
“ We should not care to be quoted.” 

Mr. Foster, of F. A. Stokes & Co., 
was at first disinclined to answer, but 
finally said: “The Sux. I think it is 
superior to the Evening Post even.” 

Mr. Doubleday, of the Doubleday & 
McClure Co., said: “I have no opin- 
ion.” 
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THE successful country newspaper 
of the future must be a home paper, 
occupying itself with home news and 
devoting its space wholly to the sec- 
tion in which it is published. The 
great dailies and weeklies of the cities 
have taken from the country news- 
paper all of its possessions save the 
home field, and this they can never 
successfully invade. The sooner coun- 
try publishers recognize this truth and 
conform to it the more wisdom will 
they show.—Middle Park ( Col.) 2 imes, 
Oct. 22, 1898. 


ON pages 40 and 41 of PRINTERS’ 


INK of Oct. 5th Kissam & Co. had , 


a double page advertisement bearing 
the imprint of Wolstan Dixey. A 
publisher who saw this and admired it 
wrote to Mr. Dixey what the prepara- 
tion of such a page would cost, ad- 
dressing the same inquiry also to Mr. 
Charles Austin Bates. Mr. Dixey re- 
plied that $15 would be the price; 
Mr. Bates replied that if he might use 
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THEODORE P. ROBERTS. 





The 
agency generally does not attract 
more than ordinary attention; but 
when the announcement came that 
the gentleman universally known as 
“Dick” Roberts had established an 
agency in Chicago, and that he was 


birth of a new advertising 





dealing out “ advertising at wholesale,” 
it produced somewhat of an agreeable 
surprise in advertising circles. 

Theodore P. Roberts is in every 
way fitted for the task of carrying on 
an advertising agency. He is familiar 
with newspaper rates and qualified to 
place business in the interests of his 
clients. His work in behalf of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. has won for him | 
marked distinction. 


for an ad of his own business space 
equal to that used by Dixey in the 
Kissam ad, he would charge nothing 
for the design and writing, but would 
expect $5 for the engraving; in case no 
Bates imprint was to appear, the 
charge would be $15. Which seems 
to prove that the adwriter believes 
i such an imprint to be worth $10 to 
him, in spite of his assertions that it is 
utterly valueless. 
—— +e 
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BOYCE’S WEEKLIES. 


The Chicago Wordd was discontinued with 
the issue of October 29th. This reduces the 
circulation of Boyce’s Big Weeklies from 
600,000 copies weekly to 500,000 copies weekly. 
—WNational A dvertiser. 

Here is a weekly with a hundred 
thousand circulation, owned by a pros- 
perous publisher, snuffed out with a 
word. It is a remarkable fact about 
Mr. Boyce’s weeklies and their tremen- 
dous circulation that, although he deals 
liberally in generalities and round fig- 
ures, yet the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory has never once been able to 
get from Mr. Boyce’s papers a state- 
ment of actual issues given with suffi- 
cient definiteness to warrant a circula- 
tion rating being accorded in Arabic 
figures. The objection to making such 
a statement has seemed to be a disin- 
clination on Mr. Boyce’s part to put his 
signature to any statement that is not 
true. Not even Munsey is more ret 


icent than Boyce about details, dates 
and signatures. 


Mr. Roberts is not only a veteran in | 


the advertising line, but saw service 
in the civil war as a commissioned 
officer in the famous Taylor’s Battery 
of Chicago. He was formerly com- 
mander of Phil Kearny Post, G. A. R., 
in New York, while in his new home 
he has become a member of the George 
H. Thomas Post, the largest in Chi- 
cago.— Profitable Advertising. 


TOO UNRELIABLE. 


General Felix Agnus, of the Balti- 
more American, is made by the 
Fourth Estate to insinuate that the 
reason why he doesn’t send the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory a signed cir- 
culation statement is that the state 
ments issued from the American office, 
or some other office that the general 
has in mind, are “too unreliable,” or 
words to that effect. 

The American Newspaper Direct- 
ory has awarded to the Baltimore 
American a circulation rating varying 
from exceeding 17,500 in 1891 to ex- 
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EDITH R. GERRY. 


ceeding 12,500 in 1895. In 1896 the 

daily got credit for a circulation ex- 
ceeding 12,500, and in 1897 no infor- 
mation was received and no rating ac- 
corded; therefore the figures exceed- 
ing 12,500 stand as the latest rating. 
The editor of the Directory has re- 
cently offered a free copy of his last 
edition to any one that would prove 
that this particular paper is entitled to 
a higher rating, but as yet there has 
been no application for the book. 

The sort of statement the American 
likes to make for Directory publishers 
is reproduced below from PRINTERS’ 
Ink of February 23, 1898. If this 
sort of statement could be received 
by the editor of the Newspaper Di- 
rectory as satisfactory, the average 
issue of American newspapers would 
jump up quickly from the point where 
it now stands, something below 1,900, 
to a far nobler figure approaching 
much nearer an average issue of 190,- 
ooo. General Agnus is a man of 
broad views and naturally despises de- 
tails. It will be noticed in the report 
printed below that the American has 
hit upon the idea that almost every 
newspaper man jumps at when he 
wants to tell something that is not 
true. He does not sign his own name, 
but he signs some other name; for in- 
stance, Irishman, European, American 
or Polish. 


(0 te Lear 


305.227 A MONTH. 


Circulation South~ of 
and Dixon’s Line. 








Rate of Me a, Cily of e: 

5° W. STODDARD, business manager 
of THE BA. TIMORE AMERICAN, does 
solemnly swear that 1.305.227 is the 
@ctual number of copies af the paper 
@emed ted, distributed and sold dur- 
tox tbe month of January, 1898. 

Sworn and subscribed to oefore me this 
Fist day of he A. D. 1898. 


HEBB, 
Justice of the Peace. 


4 PA 
L Linniends J 
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Miss Edith R. Gerry is assistant 
advertising manager at the great de- 
partment store of the Siegel-Cooper 
Co., of New York. When Miss Gerry 
was asked for some details about her- 
self, she replied: “I’m a pure Yankee 
and am proud of it. If you’re inter- 
ested in my ‘tree,’ my grandfather was 
captain in the Civil and Mexican wars 
and was a very fat man. My grand- 
mamma is a Colonial Dame.. I was 
born in Worcester, Mass. I started life 
as a stenographer, meanwhile burning 
the midnight oil, producing poems, 
novels and histories, which somehow 
didn’t seem to strike the public fancy. 
I then wandered to Mr. Bates’, and the 
last year I was there’had entire charge 
of his retail syndicate, writing the ads, 
suggesting about 25 ideas for pictures 
each week, and attending to printing 
and correspondence. After that I was 
at Wanamaker’s, New York, a short 
time. I then went to Springfield, 
Mass., to take charge of the advertis- 
ing of the Frost Homeopathic Rem- 
edy Co., an affair carried on in exactly 
the same manner as Munyon’s. This 
firm failed, not because I was there, 
please mark, but because of lack of 
capital. Then I journeyed back to my 
birthplace and did some work for the 
Shredded Wheat people, Worcester, 
Mass. Charles F. Jones wrote to me 
and offered me a position. As I was 
hankering for New York I accepted 
with alacrity. Then I came here and 
lived happily ever after.” 
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How to get the full value of advertising b 
make mere! ising more profitable by a ju 


By Chas. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 
cious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 








Messrs. Hackett, Carhart & Co., the 


Broadway clothing manufacturers and. 


retailers, recently had a very clever 
advertisement in the shape of a circu- 
lar about shirts. The matter of the 
circular and the illustrations were 
printed directly on a piece of white 
cotton cloth. Attached to the cotton 
cloth was another sample of linen, and 
the circular explained that the cotton 
upon which the advertisement was 
printed was the same as was used in 
the shirts described. The linen was 
also a sample of the linen in the 
bosom. This printing in black ink on 
the white surface of the cotton made 
almost as neat and attractive a circu- 
lar as could be printed on paper, and 
the novelty of showing the materials 
in this way caused a great many per- 
sons to read it who would not ordi- 
narily read any kind of a circular. 
* % 


~ 

I believe it is always an advantage 
for any business to have an out- 
sider, or some person not regularly 
employed in conducting its affairs, to 
occasionally look through the manage- 
ment and business in every particular. 
The eyes of a disinterested person 
often see a great many flaws that are 
not apparent to those who come in 
every-day contact with the business. 
This person who examines into the 
store ought to also examine into the 
business of competitors as much as 
possible. It is by having yourself com- 
pared with others that you gain the 
most information about the good and 
bad points of your own system. It is 
not always necessary that this person 
that makes the examination should be 
an expert at business, although of 
course the more one knows about 
business the more apt they are to dis- 
cover defects. I know one or two 
large stores that have in their employ 
some bright person, usually a woman, 
who does not stay in the store at all, 
but goes from store to store on a 
shopping tour as it were, making com- 
parisons between the merchandise, the 
management and service furnished by 
the clerks, etc., with which the cus- 


tomer comes in contact. This person 
looks through the store that employs 
her from the standpoint of a customer 
the same as she does through any 
other store, and every day makes to 
the general manager a report of what 
she has seen and heard in the various 
business houses that she has visited. 
Smaller stores that are not able to 
employ a person regularly for this 
purpose would find it of advantage to 
do so occasionally, or to have some 
one outside of the store connected 
with the family of the proprietor take 
the duty on themselves occasionally to 
make these investigations. The per- 
son should of course not be known to 
the clerks in the store for whom the 
investigation is being made, so that 
she may receive in that store the same 
treatment as a customer would re- 
ceive. If the clerks in the store know 
that the person is one employed by the 
store or otherwise interested in it, it is 
not very likely that they will expose 
for her criticism any of their failings. 
* * 


i find an inclination amongst per- 
sons doing small business to talk 
about their business troubles and fail- 
ings with their clerks and friends. I 
was recently in a hat store and heard 
the proprietor talking to another cus- 
tomer ina friendly way and telling him 
“business was simply awful to-day. 
I do not think I have takenin enough 
to pay my expenses.” Now, this un- 
doubtedly was an entirely honest state- 
ment, but I do not think it did the 
business man any good. I do not of 
course mean that the merchant should 
pretend that business is good when it 
is not, but if you can not say anything 
good about trade, I believe it is much 
better to keep your mouth shut than to 
be saying to the public generally that 
your business is so very bad. Your 
customers gain a large part of their 
confidence in you and your business 
methods by the impression that you 
make upon other people. If the cus- 
tomer thinks that you have very little 
trade except his, he is not going to 
have near as much confidence in the 
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statements that you make and the 
goods that you want to sell him, as if 
he believed there are a vast num- 
ber of other persons who are trading 
with you and find that you give satis- 
faction. There are some people to 
whom is due a complete statement of 
the facts about your business. These 
persons are those sufficiently interest- 
ed in you and your business to give you 
good advice or assistance, or to whom 
you are indebted. There are other 
persons who have no business in the 
world knowing anything about your 
difficulties and trade secrets. I believe 
that a large part of prosperity or ad- 
versity is purely due to public opinion, 
and therefore the merchant who 
is known by word or action to lead 
people to believe that times are hard 
is the one who is really making times 
hard by encouraging the thought in 
the minds of the public, and is there- 
fore not only injuring business men in 
general, but himself in particular. 


*,* 


INDIANAPOLIs, Ind. 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Mr. Jones—I have a clothing store 
and am doing a very fair business. During past 
years I have spent from $3,000 to $3,500 a year 
in advertising Last year my expenditure for 
advertising was as follows : 

Daily newspapers, $1,000 ; handbills, $500 ; 
posters, $500 ; souvenirs, $600; donations, $300 ; 
church and labor programmes, $200 ; baseball 
score card advertisements and similar things, 


i. present season is a dull one, and I think 
Ican perhaps make money by saving it in re- 
ducing my advertising expenditures. 
Will you kindly advise me in the matter? 
Yours truly, _—. 
There are always a great many peo- 
ple who think that the best way to 
make money is by saving it; and while 
this is true in many cases, I do not be- 
lieve it is always true in advertising. 
It is sometimes the liberal advertiser 
that makes the most money, not the 
man who cuts down his advertising. 
In this instance I believe the trouble 
with my correspondent is not that he 
has spent too much money advertis- 
ing, or needs to spend less, but that he 
has spent it in the wrong way. I be- 
lieve he can cut down his advertising 
expenditure a good deal and get the 
same results by spending it differently, 
or if he prefers to have better results, 
instead of spending less money he can 
spend the same money in newspapers 
alone, and will get better returns than 
by scattering it in so many different 
kinds of ways. In reducing advertis- 
ing expenditure where the sums spent 
are scattered about promiscuously, the 
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thing to cut off is not the daily news” 
papers, for that is the backbone of ad- 
vertising for a retail store, but cut off 
the fancy frills which amount to so 
much in cost, but do not amount to 
anything in substance. If instead of 
giving one-third of his appropriation of 
$3,250 to the newspapers, he would in- 
stead give $2,000 to the newspapers, 
he would not only get better results, 
but would save $1,250 at the same 
time. 

The sums allotted to church pro- 
grammes and donations I do not think 
ought to be charged to advertising at 
all. If the merchant must spend 
money in this way he ought not to call 
it advertising, because it is not adver- 
tising in any sense of the word. I have 
nothing against posters or handbills, 
they are sometimes good and they are 
sometimes not good. As a rule I 
think they can all be dispensed with 
where the store has daily newspaper 
facilities and only a small sum of 
money to spend. If the store has a 
large sum of money to spend it is often * 
well to put a certain per cent in news- 
papers and still have something left 
for posters. Nine times out of ten 
the retail store with a moderate appro- 
priation will do better if it sticks to the 
daily papers and lets everything else 
alone. +,* 

CHARLEsTON, S. C. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—-What do you think of the cuts 
used in the attached advertisements? Do they 
increase their selling power? 

Will thank you very much, indeed, for a re- 
ply. Yours very truly, S. T. R. 

The advertisements which accom- 
panied this letter are the ordinary kind 
used by the small retail store, except 
that the illustrations have no connec- 
tion whatever with the matter. They 
appear to have been selected from the 
general stock of cuts which may have 
been in the newspaper office in which 
the advertisements were set. One of 
them represents a horse running. An- 
other one represents a train of cars. 
They have evidently been used simply 
with the idea of having cuts. If the 
train of cars had been in the adver- 
tisement where the horse now is, and 
the horse in the advertisement where 
the train of cars now is, it would have 
made no difference at all in the adver- 
tisement. Perhaps these cuts did 
catch the eyes of one or two more 
persons than an advertisement with- 
out a cut would have done, but I do 
not think it made them any better 
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sellers of merchandise. There are only 
two kinds of cuts that I believe are of 
material use in a retail store’s adver- 
tisements. One is that which illus- 
trates the article of merchandise which 
is for sale. The other is the cut 
which illustrates the idea of the ad- 
vertisement without particularly refer- 
ring to the merchandise. The idea of 
acut in an advertisement is to illus- 
trate something. It must do this or it 
is worthless. 

For instance, in an advertisement of 
clothing the illustration may either 
show a picture of the garment or gar- 
ments that are offered for sale, or it 
may be a general cut showing the idea 
of clothing, or illustrating some idea 
pertaining to the clothing business. 
Thus an illustration of a pair of 
trousers would briefly indicate that 
the store sold trousers, or a cut of a 
tailor sewing would illustrate the idea 
of making clothes, or the illustration 
of one man handing money to another, 
if accompanied by the proper wording, 
might illustrate either the buying of 
clothes or the refunding of money if 
the clothes purchased were not satis- 
factory, but the mere picture of the 
horse running, without some connect- 
ing thought between the horse and the 
clothing in the wording of an adver- 
tisement, does not to my mind make 
an illustration which in any way is 
calculated to produce business. 

+ 
EVANSVILLE, Ind. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Mr, Jones—What do you think of 
before and after inventory sales? Fora num- 
ber of years past we have always held a sale 
two weeks before inventory which we called our 
“before inventory sale,’? and then again two 
weeks after inventory we have what we call our 
‘after inventory sale.”” When we first began 
these sales they pulled very well, but of recent 
years they have not paid for the extra advertis- 
ing; What is the matter with them? : 

lease do not mention our name, and oblige, 
Respectfully, : . 

I think this concern has been using 
the before and after inventory sales as 
an excuse for a sale, not because the 
sale was either necessary for the store, 
or possessed any real merit which cus- 
tomers could appreciate. A sale with- 
out merit may succeed the first time, 
but as Abraham Lincoln said, “ You 
can’t fool all the people all the time.” 
There are many reasons why a store 
may particularly wish to close out cer- 
tain lines of merchandise before and 
after inventory. If these sales are con- 
ducted properly they have a real rea- 
son for their existence, and will always 
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draw business. To make them draw 
business special inducements must be 
offered to the public. If you have too 
large a stock before inventory and 
after, the mere fact that you have got 
this stock and want to sell it is not an 
inducement to the customer. You 
must want to sell it bad enough to be 
willing to make some concession to 
him. If you are willing to make con- 
cessions the customer is usually will- 
ing to buy. I am afraid our corre- 
spondents here have been having 
special before and after inventory 
sales, in name only. They may have 
been successful as suggested the first 
or second time, but in the long run I 
believe they must have even injured 
themselves rather than benefited them- 
selves, if there have been nothing spe- 
cial about the sales. Above all things 
I believe a retail store ought to avoid - 
holding any kind of a general sale 
where they do not do what they pro- 
fess to do. 

There may be another reason why 
these sales are not now as successful 
in the city mentioned. Perhaps they 
have been used by other houses mere- 
ly as an excuse for advertising rather 
than in offering any inducement to the 
people. The sale may have been 
worn out by others, and this may be 
the cause for it not interesting the 
people, even if presented honestly by 
the house in question. 

** 

The following quotation, taken from 
the Mational Advertiser, contains very 
excellent advice, not only to the buyer 
of a stock ina department store, but 
the small merchant as well who is 
manager, buyer, etc., of his business. 
There ought not to be a store that has 
not something worthy of advertising, 
and the thing that is most worthy to 
advertise is the thing to advertise in 
order to get the best results. 

BUYERS AND ADVERTISING. 

The buyer who can find nothing in his stock 
worth advertising is a buyer in name only. He 
should have at all times goods at his command 
to offer the public at attractive prices. Better 
advertise one thing at a loss—and bring a 
crowd—than to advertise a dozen and keep 
them away. Be continually on the alert for 
just such merchandise. If you have a “dead 
etter ” on your shelves put a moving price on 
it—watch it go. The loss in dollars and cents 
is not half_so great as the loss in ‘‘ room rent.” 

Write out the items you would advertise 
carefully. If a bright thought strikes you, in- 
sert it. The ad man welcomes such sugges- 
tions. The best advertisements are those 
which have been the products of many minds— 
oo ye to work.—Scranton (Pa.) Great 
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Washington Times 


With its morning, evening and Sunday editions is the only com- 
plete’ Newspaper in the National Capital. 


ITS CIRCULATION 


which is guaranteed under a bond of $50,000 by the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Company of Chicago, is now greater than that of the 
other Washington dailies combined, 


THE PROOF. 





The Advertisers’ Guaran- 
tee Company, of Chicago, 
hereby certifies that it has, 
by its expert examiners, 
proven and attested the cir- 
culation of THE TIMEs, 
Washington, D.C. ‘lhe 
daily average PAID circulation for the month 
of September, 1898, was 44,890 copies. 
This is guaranteed to the advertisers of the 
country by a BOND of $5c, 000 in the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company, of Mary- 
land, deposited in the North- 
western National Bank of 
Chicago. 


Advertisers’ Guarantee 


Company, 
By J. R. MASON, Pres. 











Everybody in Washington 


Reads THE TiMEs and its leading business houses advertise in it. 


Che Cimes 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Frank B. Conger, New York Representative, 


62 TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
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“POST CHEQUES.” 


MR. C. W. POST EXPLAINS HIS IDEA IN 
AN ARTICLE SENT TO THE PRESS. 


When one reads an advertisement 
and determines to send away for some 
small article, he at once casts about 
for the best means of transmitting his 
money. To a city man, visions of a 
long trip to the post-office, and a pos- 
sible wait in a line in front of the win- 
dow, are not pleasant. Postage stamps 
might do if he had them in sufficient 
quantity. True, the receipt of the 
stamps—perhaps stuck fast to the letter 
—does not add to the joy of the mer- 
chant, but that we can not help. Silver 
coins or inclosed bank notes are 
flaunts in the face of Providence. 

The would-be sender of a small sum 
of money through the mail is driven to 
the conclusion that no method of con- 
venient and safe transmission exists at 
the present day. Some resort to checks 
on country banks, which cost the re- 
ceiver 10 cents or 15 cents each to 
collect. It is manifest that a serious 
impediment exists, which detracts 
largely from the possible business of 
merchants and publishers. 

It is fair to assume that, under the 
present awkward methods, the Gov- 
ernment receives toll on perhaps not 
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well-known merchants, and also before 
Secretary of the Treasury Gage, a form 
of postal domestic currency that is the 
best solution of the problem. 

The demand is for currency in gen- 
eral circulation that can be instantly 
made safe for transmission by mail, 
and free from the present annoyances, 
The old-fashioned paper fractional cur- 
rency that was in existence during the 
war is remembered with pleasure (as 
compared with a load of silver) by all 
those who ever handled it. The 
smooth, flat-lying bills that one could 
carry $10 or $20 worth of in a vest 
pocket or neatly placed in a flat pock- 
et-book, without weight and inconven- 
ience, were in very marked contrast 
with the present knapsack arrange- 
ment that the average man makes of 
his pocket if he undertakes to carry 
any reasonable amount of small 
change. These small fractional notes 
could be sent through the mail, but 
they lacked the requisite quality of 
safety, and the Government obtained 
no fee for transmission. 

The post cheque is no more nor 
less than fractional currency in every- 
day circulation, while the spaces on 
the face are left blank. They are in- 
tended to replace the silver coin, either 
partially or wholly. When the indi- 
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NEW CURRENCY, TO REMAIN BLANK WHILE IN GENERAL CIRCULATION. 








more than one-tenth of the total an- 
nual sum transmitted by mail, for the 
reason that people will not take the 
trouble to obtain Government money 
orders, but seek in every possible way 
to transmit their small sums by some 
otner method. Mr. C. W. Post, of 
the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., at Battle 
Creek, Mich., has placed before a few 


vidual desires to send a small amount 
of money through the mail, he takes 
from his pocket-book perhaps a fifty- 
cent piece and a one dollar piece, with- 
out more ado fills in the name of the 
firm or person to whom he desires the 
money paid, gives also the name of 
the city and State, then affixes a two- 
cent postage stamp in the square indi- 














cated, and thereupon signs his name 
in ink, the signature traversing and 
cancelling the stamp. 

By this act, pieces of money that 
up to that moment have been nego- 
tiable and have passed from hand to 
hand, are instantly transferred into 
pieces of exchange, payable only to 
the payee named, and the toll or fee 
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in one, two and five-dollar notes, their 
faces printed in suitable form to allow 
of proper entries in ink by the sender, 
and their backs in’ suitable treasury 
note form. 

The faces will indicate in large fig- 
ures the denomination of the note. 
The post cheques are to be redeem- 
able at any post-office. The present 











NEW CURRENCY, TRANSFORMED BY THE OWNER INTO EXCHANGE PAYABLE 
IN BOSTON, 








must be made by the sender and can- 
celled by his signature. It is then 
ready for inclosure in a letter, and can 
not be made use of by any dishonest 
postal clerk or other person than the 
one named as payee. 

It will be observed that the sender 
must pay the fee, which is an impor- 
tant feature to those merchants who 
have been receiving small checks by 
mail, upon which they have been com- 
pelled to pay ten or fifteen cents for 
collection. The average individual 
esteems a common two-cent postage 
stamp as of trifling value, compared 
with two copper pennies, and it is es- 
timated that the government’s receipts 
for fees on post cheques would be a 
very considerable amount in excess of 
the present fees obtained, for the rea- 
son that practically all sums sent by 
mail would, under the post cheque 
system, pay a toll, whereas under the 
present arrangement, it is estimated 
that not more than one case in ten 
yields an income to the government. 

This plan would also dispense with 
the need of money order clerks and 
the red tape attendant upon the pres- 
ent clumsy methods. It is proposed 
to issue the post cheque in five, ten, 
twenty-five and fifty cent pieces, also 





method of large business houses is to 
properly sign money and express or- 
ders, which are deposited with the 
other pieces of exchange in the bank, 
and at some time during the day the 
banker’s clerk collects the money there- 
for at the post-office. This will be the 
operation in large commercial houses 
with the post cheque. The postmaster 
pays out new post cheques when he re- 
deems the old ones, and this method 
serves an excellent purpose in keeping 
the notes fresh and comparatively 
clean as in the case with Bank of 
England notes. 

The post cheque offers a very great 
convenience to the public, a substan- 
tial gain in business for merchant and 
publisher, and the probability of a 
large increase in the Government rev- 
enue in the money-order department. 
The matter will be brought before 
Congress at this term. 


EE an 
A DIPLOMATIC NEBRASKA EDITOR. 
There is a diplomacy in truth-telling unsur- 
assed in the case of the Nebraska editor who, 
ing unable to pay the C. O. D. charges on 
his bundle of ready-prints, and being obliged 
to print his paper on an. available stock of 
wrapping paper, apologized in this fashion: 
“This week our subscribers will notice that 
the paper is printed on wrapping paper. The 
reason for it is our inability to get our paper on 
time.”"—Newspaperdom, 
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MANUFACTURING TESTIMONIALS FOR MEDICAL ADVERTISERS. 





FINANCIAL ADVERTISING. 

In proportion to their number men engaged 
in advertising conservative securities under- 
stand less about the art and science of advertis- 
ing than almost any other class of men. Some- 
how or other the notion has gotten into their 
head that it mars the dignity of their profession 
to indulge in advertising. Others think that 
because some unworthy of countenance adver- 
tise extensively it is not wise for them to do 


so wo ter fear of being classed with the off-colored 
sheep. There is not a single bit of sense in 
that, as every one knows. If a man has a good 
security to sell and he can recommend it, there 
is no earthly reason why he shouldn’t take any 
legitimate means to have investors understand 
that fact.—A merican Investments. 


asentiiilitenseaieaile 
BIGGEST LIAR IN THE STATE. 
—Boone (la.) Republican. 
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STILL A CHANCE FOR BUSINESS. 

The monotonous voice of the trainboy broke 
in upon the meditations of the sleepy traveler. 

‘All papers, any of the sporting or eomic 
publications, books by popular authors ”— 

“‘ Not any,” drowsily answered the traveler. 

In a few moments the boy came back and 
spoke to him again : 

“ Bananas, oranges, ap ”’— 

“No!” 

Again the boy went away, and again he came 


ack. 

“ Figs, chocolate caramels ”’— 

“Don’t want anything. I wish you would 
quit bothering me.” 

Once more the boy went away and once more 
he returned, 

“Now, see here, young chap,” said the 
traveler, thoroughly awake by this time: “I 
don’t want any lead pencils, prize packages, 
stationery, books, papers of any kind, cigars, 
fruit, candy or skull caps. I have no use for 
nuts, shelled or otherwise, and you can’t sell 
me any soap, buckles, combs, razor strops, cuff 
buttons, pins, almanacs, cornstarch, rugs, walk- 
ing sticks, mustard spoons, umbrellas, night 
shirts, clothespins, brocaded silks, rubber 
bands, carpets, bicycles, shaving mug, yachting 
caps, diamonds, knives or forks, cut glass, 
flour, bacon, pickle dishes, perfumery, coffee, 
tea, fine-cut tobacco, coal, baby carriages, ele- 
phants, horses or any other kind of animal— 
four footed or otherwise — saw logs, mining 
stock or real estate. Now, will will you go 
away and let me alone?” 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined the trainboy in the 
same monotonous tone. ‘* Want any chewing 
gum? ”’—Chicago Tribune. 


BARGAINS IN FARES. 

Why don’t the railroad passenger agents 
absorb a little of this nineteenth century “ get 
up and go”’ advertising? Why do the railroads 
not generally use the daily papers and place 
something besides time-tables in them? Is it 
because they think it undignified to use the 
papers like the large departmental stores and 
advertise “‘ Bargain Rates ’’? 

Iam convinced from my own personal ob- 
servations that since the Lackawanna and Le- 
high have lowered the rate from Buffalo to 
New York to $10, thousands will take advan- 
tage of it who would otherwise put off a trip to 
New York until winter, and then app | not 
goatall. A bargain in rates over a railroad 
will often attract people who would think noth- 
ing of spending several times the amount the 
save on their ticket in a day on some foolis 
entertainment. The railroad management have 
not yet learned the full value of newspaper 
space. They seem satisfied with poor posters 
and expensive printed matter. If during dull 
seasons of the year a railroad would advertise 
largely in the towns which contribute such large 
numbers of visitors to New York, or Chicago, 
or St. Louis, “A Bargain Week in Rates,” 
their dividends wou!d surely increase greatly.— 
National Advertiser. 


’ 





CENTURY OLD FIRMS. 
The following have been added to Truth’s 
list of century old firms : 
E. S. Leadbetter & Sons, druggists—1792, 
Alexandria, Va. 
The Recorder—1792, Catskill, N. Y.— 
Truth, New York. 


lb athe: 
WHO CAN TELL? 

Given the same circulation, is a quarter-page 
ad in 64 pages as valuable as a quarter-page ad 
in 100 or more pages—or, in other words, is the 
magazine which overloads its pages as valuable 
to the advertiser as the magazine which limits 
itsadvertising pages?—Profitable Advertising. 
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SALT ADVERTISING. 

Recently I read an article in a United States 
advertising journal setting forth the advantages 
that might be derived from advertising some 
special line of salt. The writer wound up by 
giving some samples for one-inch display ads, 
which he deemed might be profitably used to 
fix the name of some one brand of this great 
staple indelibly in the mind of the public. It 
may be interesting to know that in Canada for 
years Windsor Salt and Coleman’s Salt (others 
also, perhaps) have been freely advertised in 
our leading papers, the style of ad used being 
very similar to the samples suggested in this ar- 
ticle. That these salt ads have paid is to be in- 
ferred from the fact that they still make their 
regular appearance in general newspapers. 
In the farming and agricultural mediums of 
Canada these salt ads have even greater promi- 
nence, special reference being made to their 
suitability for dairy use, etc. The contention 
of the United States writer that even so chea 
an article as salt could be advertised with 
profit has been already proved by Canadian ex- 
perience.— MZ. S. 1, hompson (Toronto), in 
Profitable Advertising. 

— 
A CHINESE ADVERTISEMENT. 

As a testimonial to the progress of the 
Chinese toward English and American ways it 
is interesting to note their appreciation of the 
value of advertising in Engitch in the columns 
of their newspapers. The following notice, 
which appeared recently in a Chinese paper 
published in a district where there are many 
English residents, may leave a trifle to be de- 
sired in the way of expression, but it shows a 
creditable effort to master the difficulties of a 
foreign tongue. It runs: 

“For Sale by private contract without re- 
serve.—4 Ponies Cavendish, Tag, Sally and a 
white Griffin.—The 3 first named ponies are 
quite hacks and will carry a Lady also a Ding 
hy with mast, sails and oars complete.’’ 

ceeapnciestihiiadiadesdalaaeh 
OVER-ILLUSTRATION. 

A writer in Fame thinks that for the adver- 
tisers’ good the big Sunday papers devote too 
much space to sensational illustrations and too" 
little to literary matter and news. This isn’t 
likely to bother the enterprising advertiser a 
great deal, for tlrat gentleman is accustomed to 
making the best of conditions.as they exist. He 
has the remedy in his own hands. He simply 
goes in for more illustrations himself—makes 
them more striking and of better quality. He 
can be depended on to hold his own, even in 
competition with the frothy imaginations that 
dominate certain sections of the forty-page Sun- 
day sheets.—A d Book, 


A PLUG PARTNERSHIP. 
ApAM FAKER. 
T. B. Erxer.—Nat’l Advertiser, Nov. 2. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CONNECTICUT. n 
NEW HAVEN REGISTER, cirecie: 
tion in largest city in C + too. 


juality, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


f Naeem COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only daily paper in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and detaile’ circulation state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 
























































GEORGIA. 


So UTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Lead 

Southern agricultural ublication. Tneite 
people it ; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sout. 
and Southwest. ’ Advertising rates very low. 


WISCONSIN. 


fig WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 

Wis., isthe — 2 ish general farm paper 

rinted in the State. Reach a more prosperous 
msin farmers than all others. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


I wouldn’t be without Printers’ INK at any 
price. It is interesting and profitable. | 
now obtain it from London and have sub- 
scribed for the next four years. I. Warp. 

Port ExizaBetu, Cape of Good Hope, 

Feb. 14 1898. 

Prinrers’ Ink has over five hundred cash- 
in-advance subscribers in Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the English Colonies, not counting 
Canada. 





' Displayed “Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 fer cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE 


Arizona Republican. 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


It is printed every day in the year 
at P oenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


For particulars see 
H.D. LACOSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 


for rates. 





Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 





AMONG THE | LEADERS 





The unprecedented growth of AINs- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE is a most remarkable 
example of success that attends excel- 
lent effort combined with a most lib- 
eral outlay of funds to secure always 
the best material by the best writers 


“AINSLEE'S| 
MAGAZINE 














and artists. 


126 pages —10 cents. 





FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS 
TO AINSLEE’'S MAGAZINE: 
A. Conan Doyle, Bret Harte, Anthony 
Hope, Stanley J. Weyman, Hall Caine, 
Robert Barr, Maj. Richard Henry Sav- 
age, Ian Mclaren, Rudyard Kipling 
and many other celebrated writers. 








Circulation Rapidly 
Increasin: 


90,000 


Coples now guaranteed. 


ADVERTISING: 
uo r pate ust (544x834 inches, 224 agate 
half and quarter 
pre a. g per cent for 
months; 10 per cent ad 6 mouths; 
15 per cent for 12 mon! 





Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
Sample copy on appilosion. 





Address AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 81 Fulton St., New York. 
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Booklets 


Written, 
Designed and 
Printed. 


I write, design and print 
Booklets, Circulars and Adver- 
tisements of every description. 
No one has better facilities. No 
one can do it better. If you 
mean business write me on your 
own letter-head telling your 
needs. I will furnish you a cover 
design and dummy of a booklet 
circular or advertisement | 
would advise, free of cost, with 
estimate for the writing, design- 
ing and printing complete. Only 
one order needed. o bother- 
ing with artists, engravers or 
printers. 


| attend to the whole business. 





WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, = 


10 Spruce St., New York. a 
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CHANGE ITS NAME 
$25 IN COLD 


Is the amount we offer for 
a new name for 


THE YOUTHS ADVOCATE 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 


It has outgrown its present name ; having 
a national circulation, it is sought for by 
people of all ages. 

Two reasons for the change are : “Youth” 
indicates only for the young “Advocate,” 
religious. While it will still be of special 
interest to young people, and moral in tone, 
several changes will be made, in order to 
make it of more interest to the household. 
In the selection of a new name, we desire 
something which will, in some way, indicate 
our purpose to meet the needs of all people, 
re of age and locality. 

Bd an rye aomi monthly dpurnal, 
oO es, printe i on a high grade of paper. 
About three-fifths matter in it is short Seories 
and long stories of an elevating character. 
Has several interesting and instructive de- = 
partments. This offer is open to all, One 
person may submit three names. 

To Advertisers. Our 16-page pamphlet 
will explain why, if you place an ad with us 
now, for six times, you get the advantage of 
40,000 extra circulation, without extra charge, 
and why the Youths’ Advocate is the best 
advertising medium on earth, considering 
rates. In fact it contains considerable whole- 
some food for advertisers. Send for it. 
Sample copy of the paper also sent free. 
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THAT COUNTS ! 


Horthern 


“A Budget 


That accounts for the success and value of 


ESTABLISHED 
IN 1797 
As an advertising medium and up-to-date 


newspaper and family journal. 


C. L. MacArthur & Son, Publishers, 16 Third St., Troy, New York. 
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IT’S THE CIRCULATION 


Budget 


Ad Pays” 
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The Daily 
Republican 


Phoenixville, Penn. 

The only daily newspaper in 
a town of ten thousand and in 
a community (within a radius 
of ten miles) of fifty thousand. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports say that this commu- 
nity is the richest in the United 
States. 

For guaranteed circulation rat- 
ing and description, see Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 


The Daily 
Republican 
a Phoenixville, Penn. 








ee 


65, 000 Progressivs 


eee 


can be reached effectively and econom- 
ically by an advertisement in the WIscONsIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wisconsin. The only 
paper of its kind in the State. The largest farm 
circulation west of Ohio. The advertising 
rates are lower in proportion to proved circula- 

tion than those of any similar paper. 
Here are some sample prices for two months or eight times : 


5 lines, $6.80; 1% inch, $9.52; 10 lines, $13.60; 1 inch, $19.04; 
11g inches, $26.88 ; 2 inches, $35.84. 


pemapednenennesenteeneecnnnsiosenaanl” 


Wisconsin Farmers 
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The Sportsman’s Vade Mecum. 


Is to-day the most popular 

of Western magazines, 

Founded twelve years ago 

a by CLAUDE KING, a prac- 

tical sportsman of some 

literary ability, it has a hold 

on the respect and liking of a po verful clientage that the wise adver- 
tiser will appreciate. If not acquainted with Sports AFIELD, oblige us by sending 


in your name and address. Its features in the way of literary and informatory 


articles are unique. SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















advertise in their favorite family paper — 


The Evening Journal 


Average Circulation OF JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 
| in 1897, Actual Average Circulation for November, 
| 


14, 75 6 December 1 5, 4 Oo 7 


and January, 
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| TO GET CUSTOMERS ose. | 
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. A Guaranteed s 
_ Paid Circulation of a 
KS I I . l a 
— 25,000 C kl CQ 
_ 25, opics Weekly 
A : A 
ia wholly among farmers, is what makes 333 
a the Bangor, Me., Weekly COMMERCIAL 2 
2 FARMER AND VILLAGER one of the 9&4 
ye strongest possibilities for agricultural 2@ 
aS advertisers in New England. It is the @& 

PTA 
a most successful weekly paper ever pub- WA 
UKE . . . sf 
Se lished in Maine. ae 
257) 7% 4 
a If you want the best results, put your 
won : ‘ Aap) 
ae advertisement in a successful paper. Bee 
‘ ‘c : = 
as F.P. BASS & CO., Publishers, 
Re BANGOR, MAINE. a 


ey PERRY LUKENS, Jr., N.Y. Representative, Tribune Bldg., New York. &%& 
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PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS MEN 


Advertise in THE ARGUS 





THE ARGUS COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 
James C. Farrell, Manager 








The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
BOX 133. DENVER, COL, 
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of the splendid and prosperous 
condition of modern MISSOURI 


at the present time as we do, you 


would not hesitate 2 moment to 
lay your business propositions 
before her people. The milllons 
of bushels of small grains in the 
bins; the millions of bushels of 
corn now ripe and safe from 
frost ; the multiple of thousands 
cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, mules 
and poultry and eggs now going 


to market. 


HOW TO 
MAKE 
MONEY 


We have said nothing about 
the immense crops of berries, 
small fruits and vegetables, or 
the main fruit crop, all of which 
have combined to send the 
farmer seeking a market for 
his money. One outlet will be 
through the things he buys. 
An ad in Cotman’s RuraL 
Wortp, St. Louis, Mo., will 
reach all the best people in 
modern MISSOURI. 


WOULD 
YOU 
DO IT? 
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- l rcu | ati ON |} One trial brings results 


That is Not only the best 


Circulation |} ™* te shesrest 
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Sample copies and papers sent year after aa f he aa@ 
year toa list of names who have once been 
subscribers, since paid or not, is by some Hartfor af 
publishers called circulation. : 
Farm-Poultry claims that circulation = 
means only those copies which are bought f eS 
and paid for by the year or from newsdealers im 
chissue, Such bona fide ci ion i : 
each issue uch bona fide circulation is all charges less than Ic. per inch 
you are asked to pay for when you advertise er thousand circulation— 
in Farm-Poultry. The character of the a Other Hartford apers 
paper is high; its influence among readers is h: y: f : pars 
arge because it contains practical, helpful ee 
matter. a = 
The Times gives you 

FARM -POULTRY } __ s'vou'contractTor. 

H H Printed, Sold 
Goes into families; is rezd extensively by Circulation : and proved.... 
women. Therefure all advertisements that ‘ 
appeal to family wants can be profitably Daily 15 000 
placed in it to good advantage. i, ’ 
It is published semi-monthly. Forms close § -W kl ] 700 
the sth and 20th of each month. Sample and | emi ce y; ’ 


rates seut on application to. 
- Address, THE TIMES 
ie ’ 4 - 
S. JOHNSON & CO., Hartford, Gonn. 
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22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 






































; Ce eT EEN NEEDED DEI ENE Z 
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ee 
= Stat fs Pr dii\s 
~ atements ovea : i: 
+ fa >< 
| a 
| co e e 
= The Nicke agazine 3 
«| <> 
Cc 43d 
+ A GROWING MEDIUM >~ 
ey AND A PAYING ONE. |\~> 
Ce aD 
= READ —_—@e=_— 3 
. J 
= [Copy of Letter.] “> 
[ <7 THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, = 
. 14 to W Franklin Street. 
«< PUBLISHERS NICKELL MAGAZINE. Boston, September 23, 1898. = 
e> Gentlemen: We are glad to inform you that we consider your publica- D> 
e tion one of the strongest-selling magazines on the market. A> 
ee No monthly magazine which we handle has stood the summer months 
@»|| in better shape, and none has had a smaller percentage of unsold copies re- |/<D 
@>\| turned than THe NickELL. We have been obliged to make requisitions for ||}4D 
|| more copies four distinct times this month in addition to our original order. |p 
en) e are, very truly yours, <> 
dl (Signed) THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS CO., James TENT, Manager. wD 
> fa [Copy of Extract from Letter.] * — 
| . . . Weare pleased to report to you that we have found the columns Fy 
€»|| of your publication bring us greater returns than any other used during the SD 
Cc past year. Wishing you all future success, we beg to remain, a> 
Very truly yours, DP 
(Signed) NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., THos, F. SCANLAN, Prop. 2D 
LE —__ —— <> 
ACICOCICICICICICICICICYCVCaCaCacCacacacacal® 
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It’s a Good Thing 


To Remember 


That when you contract 
for a poster display on 
the Brooklyn “L” you 
get 126 selected locations 
right where the people 
see them, the posters are 
kept clean, renewed fre- 
quently and are always 
there! no goats to eat 
them up, boys to tear 
them off or rain to wash 
them away. Your dis- 
play is easily ‘checked 
up,’ and you get what 
you buy! 


Cars now Running to New York 











GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broapway, New York. 
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Is there 


anything 


in these 
propositions 


for you? 


THE LapIEs’ WorRLD carries 
advertising into nearly 


Halfa Million 
Homes 


It accepts only clean ads and therefore 
advertisements appearing in its columns 
have the confidence of the vast army of 
readers of this publication. 


Paid Circulation « the only kind it 


has to offer, Ninety 
per cent paid. subscriptions, and remain- 
der copies handled by newsdealers. This 
insures good circulation in all seasons. 


S. H. MOORE & CO., New York. 
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Getting Up a 
Wisconsin Glass for the 
Little Schoolmaster. 


The W. D. Hoard Company, 
siatinies er” Roard’s Dairyman wo. 





OFF 
W D Hosen, Presid lene 
AR Hosao, Vice-President ff County Union. 
3 Jelferson 
FW. Hesse Treasarer 


FINE JOB PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 


Fort Athinson Was, Ont 22 I bem 
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WHAT A FIVE DOLLAR BILL WILL DO. 


The head of our firm was for along 
time in the employ of one of the lJead- | 
ing Street Car Advertising Agencies | 
of New York City. His entire time 
was given to the originating of plans of | 


advertising for the various concerns, 


who contemplated placing business 
with the agency or who were already 
its customers.. These plans were put 
in typewritten form of a handy size so 
as to be easily read. The plans were 
made as comprehensive as possible, 
giving a prospective customer all the 
information he desired as to rates, lo- 
cations, sizes of cards, etc.,etc. In ad- 
dition to this, each of these books con- 
tained one or more miniature sketches 


They therefore make this liberal 
proposition : 

For the sum of five dollars, sent 
with the order, they will prepare a 
complete plan of advertising for any 
article, giving the cost of advertising 
in any specified locality; the number 
of cars on the various lines; terms, 
etc., etc., but what is of special inter- 
est, a scheme of advertising the goods, 
with a carefully prepared sketch or 
two, in color or black and white, also 
a number of written advertisements, 
compiled in a breezy, interesting fash- 
ion calculated to attract and interest 
passengers. 

Now in order to show that it is not 


in color, giving the agency’s notions as a man’s five dollars they are afterthey 


to the proper signs to use. Further- 
more a liberal assortment of ideas for 
the reading matter on the cards was 
given, so that a customer could pick 
out those he liked best and have them 
incorporated with the design he se- 
lected for his use. The plan suggest- 
ed to the prospective advertiser was 
not based solely upon the ideas of Mr. 
Gibbs, but was usually founded upon 
the experiences of the most success- 
ful advertisers in the street cars, to- 
gether with the practical ideas of the 
leading Street Car Advertising Agents. 

Mr. Gibbs seemed to be well fitted 
for this kind of work, as he had been 
successfully engaged in designing 
street car cards for a long period pre- 
vious to this time. Hundreds of his 
productions were in daily use wherever 
street car advertising was done, and 
many prominent concerns seemed to 

- fancy him an authority upon that class 
of work. 

These plans gave the prospective 
advertiser just that sort of information 
he most wished tosecure. Theyshowed 
him what to adopt and what to avoid, 
gave him sensible advice upon print- 
ing and lithographing, and, in fact, 
furnished him with 2ll the particulars 
he needed. 

These plans, in the majority of 
cases, and especially when carefully 
followed by the advertiser, were pro- 
ductive of gratifying results. 

. Now it has occurred to the present 
firm of the Gibbs & Williams Com- 
pany that their already large and rap- 
idly increasing street car business could 
be still further increased, if plans like 
those mentioned were submitted to 
those concerns who are thinking seri- 





ously of doing car advertising. 


agree to allow that same amount of 
five dollars on any order they may re- 
ceive as a result of the plan submitted 
by them. 

Summed up, therefore, the proposi- 
tion is this: An advertiser is to buy of 
the Gibbs & Williams Company, for 
the sum of five dollars, their knowl- 
edge of street car advertising as ap- 
plied to his particular line, together 
with suggestions for the advertising he 
wishes to do. If the advertiser con- 
cludes to do business with the Gibbs 
& Williams Company, and places an 
order with them, then the five dollars 
must be looked at simply as a payment 
on account. H 

It is believed that this offer will ap- 
peal to many who are about to enter 
the street car field, and while it is not 
expected that there will be any great 
rush to take advantage of it, it is sup- 
posed that quite a number will avail 
themselves of it. 

Will you be the 
Jirst ? 

Address, with sam- 
ples of printed mat- 
ter or written infor- 
mation, describing 
the article to be ad- 
vertised, together 
with a check for five 
dollars, 

The Gibbs & Will- 
iams Company, 

Lithographers and 
Printers to the up-to- 
date Street Car Ad- 
vertisers, 

18 and 20 Oak St., 








New York. 
TWO HEADS. ARE Telephone 208 5 
BETTER THAN ong. Franklin. 
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New Orleans 
Pre-eminent. 


Notice these figures on two of the principal 
products of the country. 


COTTON. 


Exports for year ending August 31st, 1898: 


New Orleans, 2, 384,000 bales. 
Galveston, 1,514,980 ‘ 
New York, 763,666 <* 


WHEAT. 


Notice the great advance New Orleans has made during the 











same period : 


idiiiie for 1897-98, 16,329,163 bushels. 


‘sé tha 1896- -97; 3,912, 995 sé 
Increase in one year, 12,416,168 bushels. 







a Sta fes 


The Favorite Home Paper. 





These two facts can not be too strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of advertisers. 

To cover New Orleans, the largest city of 
the South, it is necessary to use the 


Daily and Sunday States. 


In circulation, influence, weight carrying and 
result producing qualities, it ‘‘beats them all.” 


** The Most for the Money.” 









THE S. C. BECKWITH ‘SPECIAL AGENCY, 
New York. Chicago. 
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Farm News 
‘Wins 


the esteem of all its advertising patrons 
because it brings them actual cash re- 
sults. Its guaranteed circulation of 
80,000 each month takes it into the 
homes of people who have money and 
will buy if properly appealed to through 


its columns. 

Farm News is THE ONLY PAPER pub- 
lished by its proprietors, who therefore 
devote their entire time to making it one 
of the very best of its class. It is easily 
a leader among monthly agricultural 
journals. 

It is the right sort of paper to use 
if you wish to make your advertising 
profitable. 


Che Garver Publishing Zo. 


Proprietors; 


Springfield, Obio. 
S. E. LEITH, 
150 Nassau S*t., New York, 
Eastern Representative. 
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TT a TO, 


Big Profits | 


Have | 





Vanished : 


Mr. Frank A. Munsey, in his address before 
the Sphinx Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on | 
October 12, made the following remark : 

‘*] want to emphasize the fact that there was 
never anything deader in this world than the 
old idea of big profits and small volume. Small 
profits and big volume have driven this anti- 
quated theory to the wall, and it were well for 
! the people had they driven it to the wall hun- 
dreds of years ago.” ( 
| My competitors sigh for the good old times 
when big profits and small business were in 
vogue. Prices were never quoted until they 
knew what you were paying. Some publishers | 
paid 6 cents for their news ink while others 
paid as high as 15 cents. Job inks were soldin 
the same proportion. | 
It was entirely different with me. 1 adver- | 
tised news inks at 4 cents a pound, and jobinks 

at $1 a pound. It made no difference whether 
(| ou were a small country printer, or owned a 
arge plant in the city, | had to have your | 
money before I shipped the ink. | 
I built up a large business and although my 
competitors claimed that my inks were inferior 
in quality, they very soon met my prices, and 
in some cases went below them and offered un- 
limited credit as an inducement. 

\ When a customer finds my goods not as 
(| represented, | cheerfully refund the money and 
\) pay all transportation charges. 

Send for my price list. Address 


{ . 
(| PRINTERS INK JONSON 
8 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE x 


Each number is worth . 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che Half hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 

No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 

Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 

Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 

Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 
on all news-stands. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro's Sons, 


17 to 21 Vandewater St.. New York. 
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Deacon Jones’ goat was king of Jonesville until the railroad came. 
He had “butted” everytning into immediate flight, from the yellow 
dog to the tax collector. 

The day the tirst express train came tearing past at 45 miles an 
hour, the goat met the engine “halfway.” 

As the Deacon stood thoughifully amid the “shower of goat rem- 
nants,” a friend queried : 

“Well, Deacon, what d’ye think of your goat ?” 
- h,” said the Deaccn,* I admire his courage, but damn his judg- 
ent.” 
And the Deacon’s goat illustrates much in business. 

Lots of men spend lots of money in courageous advertising and 
pass into innocuous desuetude. 

Judgment in placing advertising brings success. 

Advertisements placed in well patronized street cars have proven 
by profitable results to be good judgment. 

It familiarizes the public mind with the article advertised quicker 
and more indelibly than will any other method. 

It reaches more eyes for less money than any other way — devised. 

Don't you want the benefit of our judgment in advertising ? 


unaome [6 Mulford & Petry Company 


99 Woodward Ave., Detroit. STREET CAR 
Eastern Cffice : 
220 Broadway, New York. ADVERTISING. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


" 1 for wind 





Originality is one of the last things | 
to think about in writing ads. Adver- 
tising is just talking about your store | 
and your goods with a view of selling | 
them. Imagine any one recommend. | 
ing a salesman because of his original- | 
ity. It would be absurd. A sales-| 
man doesn’t need to be original. He 
needs to be plain and convincing. He 
wants to talk about the goods in just 
the same sensible, straightforward, 





persuasive way that arother good 
salesman would talk about the same 
goods. That is what an advertisement 
needs to do. 

This doesn’t need to. squeeze all the | 
individuality out of advertising. A| 
good salesman may say what 
other would say, but he naturally will 
say it a little differently. He won't | 
say it in parrot-like fashion, as if he 
had learned his lesson by heart. He 
will speak naturally. His own indi- 
viduality will creep in, as it ought to, 
The same way it will into an ad. That 


| 
an- 


doesn’t do any harm. 

But it doesa lot of harm if an adver- 
tiser starts in saying to himself, ‘1 
will try to say something quite orig- 
inal and peculiar and different from 
what anybody else has said.” If 
originality is the last thing you think 
about you wil] probably achieve it all | 
right, naturally, without trying. 


Can you use this idea ? 


Old Papers 


Putting under Carpets. 
Putting on Shelves. 
Wrapping Furniture. 
Cleaning Glassware. 
Always Useful. 


for 


15¢. 


Hundred. | 
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Closing out 

sale of 

flower bulbs. 
ND i ccodathosenees -4c 
a gg dbdoeceonascesssacte 1c 
scilla...... Seine dicmenbewnae Ic 
IE 5 cn hentokdisep a maweed 1c 
eS rrr 5c 
EN itvvcadasvececsscus 
CR \cwiicnccabsioesoemene 2c 
RESID aa Ic 
ce wieincacaedes ces Ic 
IR 0s cscssosesocee'e< 2c 
GGG eidd cbs « svecny 1c 
| RSS 1c 
Allium Neapolitarium........ 1c 
(| Sere 5 and roc 
Singing Canaries.......... $2.00 








Good, if it’s a fact. 





| Your Linen 


Is either the pride or the bane 
of your life. Let us take care 
of it, and you'll always be 
proud of it. 

No smudges nor streaks, nor 
tears, nor broken bands, nor 
frayed edges—everything just 
as you want it and just WHEN 
you wantit. Dropus a postal 
card telling us when to call. 


UNION LAUNDRY CO., 
8 and 10 Union St., 
Tel. 452 Chapel. 














Groceries. 





Pure and 
Wholesome 
Native Wine. 


I have just secured a large 
shipment of Pure Native 





Wine for the coming season’s 
trade, which I will sefl at a 
reasonable price, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Try us for fine Groceries, 
Wines and Liquors at cash 
prices. 
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Books for Boys. 


We have one of the largest and 
most carefully selected stocks of 
books for boys in the city. Such 
sterling and wholesome authors 
as Henty in fine cloth covers, 
embellished and illustrated for 
25 cents each. Oliver Optic, 
Castlemon, Elijah Kellogg, De 
Mille, Ellis, Alger, Otis and 
others equally popular, illus- 
trated and in fine cloth binding, 
50 cents each. 


DAVID W. COTTEREL, 
15 S. Market Square. 








Plain and neat. 








$3.00 
Winter 


Tans. 


The ideal shoe for the up-to- 
date young man. Ours com- 
bine WEAR with style. 

CORUFF’S, 
338 Virginia Avenue. 











A Good Leader. 


Huckaback Towels 
For 10c. Apiece. 


Three hundred Hemmed 
Huckaback Towels — size 
20x40 inches —are to be 
sold for only toc.-apiece. 
We can’t promise to fill 











orders for these Towels 

after to-morrow noon. 
Come early. 
Embossed 
Stationery. 

For society or business uses 

we do_ embossing. Note 


papers, initials, monograms 
street addresses, crests,speci ll 
designs, etc. Business papers, 
letter-heads, memo forms, en- 
velopes. The work isall done 
in our own factory. From 
maker to user saves the mid- 
dleman’s profit. 

R. DUNCAN & CO., 
Cor. James and Market Square. 
Telephone 645. 

















Store News. 


A Crowded Store | 


Is good evidence of the values 
we are giving from our big stock. 
Thursday (usually an average 
day with us) was the heaviest 
day’s work we've had and the 
largest sales we've had the 
pleasure of recording for years 
excepting Saturdays. Our sales- 
men can not repress a smile as 
they pull out suits from the piles 
and find them marked in red ink 
at such prices as $1.75 for Young 
Men’s Suits up to age 18, and 
Men's Suits at $2.00, $2.85, etc. 
If you’ve made up your mind to 
shop here Saturday come at 8 
o'clock in the morning or else 
ow it off till Monday. There'll 
several more lots ready for 
Monday. 





SMITH’S 
CLoTHING MANUFACTORY, 
King St., East Hamilton, Ont. 








MOLLAN’S. 


The only store dealing exclu- 
sively in women’s and 
children’s footwear. 


There is a kind of kid leather 
made in this country which is 
smoother, glossier, as fine in 
= and immensely superior in 

urability to the best product 
of Europe. It is the best in the 
world and it is cut into all our 
$3 50 and $4 kid shoes. No 
daintier, prettier boot was ever 
put together than our No. 408 
and 409 made on Roxbury last 
of the above material, with best 
patent calf tip and quarter. A 
to EE $4. adies’ shoes ‘pol- 
ished without charge. 


W. K. MOLLAN, 384 Main St. 











I believe this department can be just 
as helpful to retail advertisers by sug- 
gesting special items for them to push 
as by showing them examples of typo- 
graphical di-play or discussing general 
principles. 

Whitney & Co., of Albany, devote a 
fuil column and a half to a list of ten- 
cent articles: Each article is given 
one line, filled out with a dotted rule 
and the figures roc. in full-face type 
down the right side of the column. I 
show here the heading and a few of 
the items, in the shape which they 
appear in the Whitney ad. Following 
this I give a list all run in together of 
the ten-cent articles they offer. I be- 
lieve this will suggest to a good many 
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retailers small articles which they| After all, good advertising is just 
might offer in the same way at the same | store news plainly told. Brother 
price, Bates and Brother Jones agree with 








Some of our 
Ten-Cent Articles 





French Shoe Polish............ 10c 
Silver Cream Polish...... eevee 10c 
T. M. Shoe Blacking 

French bail bluing...,......... 
One bottle fish glue............ 


P. K. and rol! toilet paper..... 10c 
Stove polishing mittens. Whisk 
brooms. Feather dusters. Scrub 
brushes, Shoe brushes. Cloth brush- 
es. Chamois. Library paste. One 
pound can of paint. Paint brushes. 
Furniture polish. Napkin rings. 
Two-hoop wooden pail. Knife 
hoxes. Chopping bowl. Clothes 
lines. Ten dozen clothes pins. 
Clothes line pulleys. Clothes line 
trolleys. Mops. Ten-pin clothes 
rack. Rat traps. Towel racks. But- 
ter pots Wooden spoon. Towel 
roller, Salt boxes. Soap dishes. 
Butter ladles. French plate mir- 
rors. Breadboards. Sugar bowls. 
Butter knives. Tablespoons. Sugar 
sheil. Child sets. Table knives and 
forks. Paring knives. Lamp chim- 
neys. Candles, r dozen. B. Burner. 
Illuminators, Candlesticks. Candle- 
shades. Paper lamp shade. Lamp 
brackets. Gas rings. Tripods. Cake 
salvers. Glass vases. Pint decant- 
ers. Bon-bon dishes. India sugar 
and creams. India salts and pep- 
pers. Spoon holders. Vinegar cru- 
ets. Cream pitchers. Water pitch- 
ers. Molasses jugs. Fruit trays. 
Berry dishes. Sugar shakers. Olive 
dishes. Spooa trays. Pickle dishes. 
Rockingham teapots. Plates (assort- 
ed). Cups and saucers (decorated). 
Brush vases and mugs. One quart 
white stone pitchers. Flower pots 
(hanging). Cuspidors. Open veg- 
etable dishes. Platters. Decorated 
quart bowls, Bouquet holders. Pin 
trays. Glass ink stands. Toothpick 
holders. Jardinicres. Figures. Min- 
iatures. Plates. Sauce dishes (dec- 
orated). Vases. Indian scrap bask- 
ets. Indian work baskets. Splint 
market baskets. Splashers. Child- 
ren’s strap lunch baskets. Spice 
boxes. Sugar boxes. Granite dust 
pans. Taffy pans. All size roasting 
ans. Wash bowl and _ pitchers. 

ash bowl. Tea strainers, Spirit 
level. Hammers. Tack claws. Shelf 
brackets. Coal hods. Steamer No. 8. 
Teatrays. Call bells. Egg beater. 
Vesuvius gas stove. Nutmeg grater. 
Cooking forks. Toasters. Bread 
raiser. Crusty bread pans. Gem 
pans. Granite soap dishes. Four- 
anes dish pan. Twelve-quart 
pieced water pail. Granite pie 
plates. Two-pound tea and coffee 
canisters. Perfection jelly tins. Pan- 
cake griddle. Two-quart tea kettles. 
Colanders. Fecur-quart oil cans. 
Flour si‘ters. Sponge cake pans 
Dolls (all sizes) Harmonica. Doll 
shoes. \Watches. 











me exactly on this point, and that is 
the reason why our respective depart- 
ments may seem at times to have a 
certain sameness. It is the identity of 
agreement on general advertising prin- 
ciples, 


Groceries. 


When You 
Have Time 


we would be pleased to show 
you our new Fruits. We are 
selling: 
New Raisins, 4 pounds asc. 
New Currants, 4 pounds z5c. 
New Figs, 5 pounds asc, 
And all other goods at low 
prices. Our 4oc. coffee pleases 
everybody. 


CARPENTER’S, 
1o Market Square. 














Worth Saying if True. 





We have saved at every turn 
in the gathering. Our large or- 
ders helpers to ™ manutactur- 
ers busy at a critical time and 
when they were willing to make 
price concessions for such or- 
ders. Bya special arrangement 
we reduced shipping charges 
more than one-half. These and 
other money-saving methods 
mean money saving to every 
buyer at our counters. 











A Good Fur Ad. 


If You Have 
Confidence 


In the long- wearing quality of 
your fur garment, it 1s because 
you took the word of the 
maker and not because of your 
knowledge of furs and fur- 
making. 
Isn’t that so? 

_ We fail to recall a single 
instance where a garment made 
by us turned out to be differ- 
ent from our representation of 
it. We are very careful about 
such things, for if our reputa- 
tion suffers our business must 
suffer, too. 
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Cutelix 


Prevents chapping, cures 
cold sores and keeps the 
skin smooth and soft. 
It is of particular value, 
therefore, during the sea- 
son of cold winds and frost. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS.. 


Cutelix Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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Our Friends-- 
Our Enemies 


You may not believe in Street 
Car Advertising—but you WILL some day. 
The day is coming as sure as fate, when 
you'll look back at what you didn’t believe 
in and wish you had. Meanwhile until that 
period arrives “ the other fellows” will con- 
tinue using this medium and wax fat and 
prosperous. 

Not that we are finding fault because 
you don’t believe in it. We can’t hope to 
make converts of everybody. The best men 
and the best methods have always had 
enemies, and no one idea could be expected 
to have the indorsement of every one. Some 
day you'll say to yourself, “ Wonder if Street 
Car Advertising IS any good?” and you'll ~ 
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begin to ponder over that question and catch W 
yourself asking it again and again. Then W 
you'll get a bit interested and ask other persons YW 
questions about it. The next thing you know WW 
you have written to a street car advertising */\s 
man and then—well, then it will have become W 
Ancient History and you, one of the most \ 
enthusiastic indorsers of Car Advertising. WV 

Think it won’t happen, eh? but it will! VW 
Meanwhile we can be patient, the cars all 
over the country will continue to run, carry- W 
ing their thousands of passengers who will NZ 
read the advertising cards of other concerns WW 
and you will sit there with the rest, as you */\s 
tide to and fro—with a gnawing suspicion \ A 
that perhaps after all you are prejudiced. W 

Should you experience a change of heart WV 
in the immediate future you might rembem- - NV 
ber our address and “come in and talk it W 


over.” We'll welcome you heartily ! 


GEO. KISSAM & CO, (iW 
STREET CAR ADVERTISING OF i\/ 


THE RIGHT KIND— WV 
THE KIND THAT PAYS! _i\/ 


253 Broadway, New York City. 
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‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


eaten of Printers’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
4. tor advertising. As many as possib 
here is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “ pays the freight.’ 


OF CRITICISM. 


le will receive full, honest, earnest 





’ OCTOBER 21, 1808. 
Mr, Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 

DEAR Sir— a 
Iam anxious to become a valuable advertising 
man on a daily paper. I have no desire to en- 
ter the adwriting field at all, but I would like 
to fit myself to take a position on a good paper 
whose management is desirous of making its 
advertising pay its patrons. I want to be the 
man to go around among advertisers advising 
and helping them in the preparation of their 
copy and seeing that it is set effectively. My 
idea is that it is best fora paper to keep what 
atrons it has and have them use more space, 

y proving that their ads bring results. Tomy 
mind this is better than chasing after a lot of 
new -—_ all the time, and ultimately giving 
satisfaction to no one. I am at present en- 
gaged in a subordinate capacity on the best 
country weekly on earth—a oa? of which I 
send you by this mail. I read the exchanges, 
edit the correspondence and the ad copy, 
and help with the mailing of the paper. 
You have been through the mill and know 
what it is. What would you advise, and 
what salary should such services as I have 
outlined be worth? I don’t want to stay in 
the country all my life. Please do not use 
my name and town, 

It is needless for my friend to at- 
tempt to hide himself. He says he is 
engaged on the “best country weekly 
on earth,” and that unmistakably fixes 
his location. Everybody knows that 
the best country weekly on earth is 
printed in each of at least two hundred 
and fifty towns in the United States. 

My own opinion is that the best 
country weekly on — is printed at 
Columbia, Mo., by E. W. Stephens. 
But this letter doesn’ t come from Col- 
umbia, Mo. 

The best thing that my correspond- 
ent can co to become a valuable ad- 
vertising man on a daily paper is to 
get out among the business men of 
his town and study their problems 
from an advertising standpoint. Find 
out first what it is that makes a cer- 
tain kind of a store good or bad. That 
sounds very simple, but it isn’t. Most 
business men believe that their stores 
are better than those of their compet- 
itors. They believe that their com- 
petitors are wrong and they are right. 

Every business has its good points 
—and its bad ones. Just in propor- 
tion to the reduction of bad points 
and the increase of good ones is the 
success of a store assured. 

Most of the competitors of John 
Wanamaker in Philadelphia will tell 








you more or less plainly that Wana- 
maker is a swindler, that his adver- 
tisements are full of lies and that his 
success is the result of accident and 
unscrupulousness. Ask any business 
man who is not a direct competitor 
and he will tell you that Wanamaker 
has succeeded because he has kept a 
good store. 

The best proof that there has been 
no accident or luck about his success 
is that he took a dead store in New 
York and made a live one of it. 

My personal experience with the 
stores of New York has been limited, 
but the purchasing member of my 
domestic partnership talks to me about 
the different stores. The information 
I get from this source leads me to be- 
lieve that the Wanamaker store is the 
best managed store in New York. 
Everybody knows that Wanamaker’s 
is not a particularly low-priced place. 
In fact, the prices charged there are 
perhaps a bit higher than they are in 
any other department store in New 
York, but at the same time the goods 
are reliable, the service satisfactory, 
and buying there is made pleasant and 
easy. There are other stores that have 
strong points to talk about—points 
that in many cases would make these 
stores preferable to Wanamaker’s. For 
instance, I am told that if you are par- 
ticularly particular about the silk you 
want to buy and wish to see an un- 
usually strong line, you must go to 
McCreery’s, and that the assortment 
of real laces at Ehrich’s is something 
to be wondered at. Iam also informed 
that Siegel-Cooper’s grocery depart- 
ment is only a shade less good than 
Macy’s. 

Every store has its good points. 

It must be able to convince some 
people that it is better than any other 
store or the people won’t go there. 

It is the advertising man’s business 
to find out these good points and talk 
about them. If he can find bad 
points—weak points—and suggest 
methods for strengthening them, that 
also is a part of his business. It is 
his work to see that the store puts its 
best foot foremost. If the other foot 








is a cloven hoof, by all means keep it 
in the background until you can get 
its condition changed. Don’t bring 
out the cloven foot and try to make 
people believe that it is all right. 
That is not only dishonest, but it is 
bad business. If a store is weak on 
any point, let that point alone and 
bring out the strong ones. 

The advertising man on a paper 
can not perhaps get so close toa busi- 
ness as the writer employed directly in 
that business, but he can get close 
enough to it to see the good 
points and bad points. He can talk 
to the proprietor, find out why he 
thinks he ought to have business, and 
then he can put this information into 
the plainest kind of plain English in 
the newspapers, and if the proprietor 
is right in his belief the advertisement 
will bring trade. 

The thing most needed in any ad- 
vertisement is a plain statement of 
facts. The hard part is in finding the 
right facts to state. Many business 
men don’t know why their stores are 
good. At least, they don’t know all 
of the why. I have no doubt that 
there are points about the Wanamaker 
store that make it attractive to buyers 
that the management probably con- 
sider of no importance whatever. 

The advertising man on a daily pa- 
per should encourage his advertisers 
to recit> their troubles. Don’t talk 
advertising to them unnecessarily. Let 
them talk about their own businesses. 

It’s always a good deal more enter- 
taining to a man to be allowed to tell 
his troubles than to be obliged to list- 
en to yours. 

If you can stir a man up on hisown 
business and make him talk about it, 
you will be astonished to find out how 
many interesting things he can tell 
you. 

He would never think of putting 
these interesting things into his adver- 
tisements because he doesn’t believe 
that they are interesting to the gen- 
eral public. He doesn’t recognize 
their value from an advertising stand- 
point. 

The business man talks for the sake 
of talking. 

The advertisement writer should 
make him talk for the sake of getting 
advertising points out of him. 

The advertising points must come 
from within the business. The busi- 
ness man who expects the adwriter to 
evolve something out of his own inner 
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consciousness, something that will sell 
goods, is making a fatal mistake. 

What the business man needs is not 
so much smartness or novelty or origi- 
nality, but a plain and convincing 
statement of the real facts about his 
business. 

What the adwriter needs is a knowl- 
edge of the stock, the principles and 
the aims of his customer. He must 
give the advertisements the tone of the 
store. He must make his announce- 
ments serve as real representatives of 
a real store to real people. If he has 
an honest, earnest desire to be helpful 
to his advertisers he will find his op- 
portunities develop as his acquaint- 
ance develops. The proper study of a 
business writer is business—business 
first, writing afterward. There are 
thousands and thousands of people 
who can write first rate. An adver- 
tisement writer doesn’t need any par- 
ticularly transcendent literary ability. 
If he has this ability, so much the 
better, but he can write good ads— 
effective ads—selling ads, if he knows 
enough about the English language to 
say plainly and strongly what he 
means. Fine writingis not necessary. 
It is not even desirable. The less 
literature and the more facts, the bet- 
ter. No man wants his ads read for 
the sake of the ads. He wants them 
read because of the facts they contain. 

This sounds as if I were talking 
against the adwriter, but I am not. 
There are very few business men who 
are able to write plainly and concisely. 
It requires training to be able to do 
this. It doesn’t require any more 
talent and genius to be an adwriter 
than to be a shoemaker, or an archi- 
tect, or an electrician, or a tailor, but 
it requires a different kind of training. 
And the best of all training is the 
study of actual business in various 


lines. 
* * 


. 

Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler, the origi- 
nal, and so far as I know the only, 
“doctor of publicity,” writes always 
entertainingly and sometimes sensibly. 
He has the faculty of making a thing 
sound reasonable whether it is or not. 

I clipped from the Galesburg, IIL, 
Evening Mail the following section 
from one of Dr. Fowler’s articles: 

Did it ever occur to you that the shoddy 
woman of shoddy style, who whitewashes her 
ingerbread that her neighbors may think she 
= frosted cake, is sometimes the one who 
makes the biggest fuss about shopping, and 
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who often spends the most, and gets the least, 
for her money. 

Really she works harder in getting rid of her 
money than in getting it. 

You have a duty to perform, and that duty is 
for you to support your town from progressive 
motives as well as from selfish motives. 

If your local store doesn’t carry the goods 
you need, the chances are it is your fault, not 
theirs. They can not afford to carry good 
things in great variety if you spend your dollars 
abroad and your cents at home. 

Give your stores the opportunity, and they 
will give you the goods. : 

Spend your money in a* distant city, and all 
you will receive are the goods you buy. Spend 
it in your town and it will come back to you, 
not rag 4 in the goods you buy, but in better 
streets, better schools and better everything. 

Spend your money away from home, and you 
only receive back the principal. 

end your money at home, and you get 
back the principal and everlasting interest. 

Read your local papers. It’s your duty to 
know what’s going on about you. 

Read the advertisements of your local stores. 

Keep posted on the business of your town, as 
well as upon the social functions. 

Many a good thing is lost to the woman who 
does not regularly read the advertisements. 

I am aware that some stores misrepresent in 
their advertising, and I also know that you can 
get cheated at the stores that don’t advertise. 

All things considered, the store which wants 
your trade enough to invite you ta give it to it, 
s the safest and best store to trade at, and this 
store advertises. 

The store that advertises is the store that is 
known, and the store that is known is the store 
that the trade goes to, and the store that the 
trade goes to is the store that does the business, 
and the store that does the business is the store 
that can not afford to cheat. 

There is safety in publicity. 

This article is full of good hard 
sense, but there is one point in which 
the doctor errs. Hesays: “If your 
local store doesn’t carry the goods you 
need, the chances are it is your fault, 
not theirs.” 

That is several different kinds of 
wrong. If a local store wants trade it 
must first deserve it. If a man wants 
to start a grocery store in Galesburg, 
he must start the store. You know 
that there is one very essential’ pre- 
liminary to the process of skinning a 
rabbit—you must first catch your rab- 
bit. If you want to sell groceries, 
you must first get your grocery. You 
can’t stand around on the corner and 
howl because people go some place 
else for their groceries when if they 
would only come to you you would in 
the course of a few months open a 
grocery store and supply their needs. 
They might starve while you were get- 
ting in your stock. 

If a local store wants to sell local 
people everything they buy, it must 
carry in stock everything they desire. 

And it can’t do it. 

There are people in Galesburg—a 
few people perhaps—-who want better 
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things in any given line than the Gales- 
burg storekeeper in that given line can 
by any stretch of imagination afford to 
carry in stock.’ There is no good 
reason why these people should put up 
with the goods of Galesburg when 
they have the money and the desire 
for the goods of State street. 

Forinstance, Mrs. Galesburg-Croesus 
wants a point lace collar. Is it to be 
expected that she will find an assort- 
ment of expensive collars at the Gales- 
burg store that probably has a call for 
such a thing a dozen times a year? 
Isn’t she right to go to Marshall Field’s 
for it? And if, whiie she is there, she 
finds something else that she needs, 
isn’t it natural that she should buy it ? 

The local store has its sphere of 
usefulness which the large city store 
can never hope to usurp, but it can’t 
ever do the business of the big store. 
It hasn’t the outlet for the goods. It 
can’t carry the varied stocks, and in 
many lines it can’t offer as advanta- 
geous prices. #,* 

The fact that people are attracted 
to the large stores either because of 
the greater variety of goods or the 
smaller prices, is a hard fact to the 
small dealer, but it is a fact, and he 
has to face it. People go frém Gales- 
burg to Chicago to buy their goods be- 
cause they believe it is to their advan- 
tage todo so, They certainly believe 
that they get lower prices. It is prob- 
ably a fact that they do get lower 
prices. If the local dealer can sell the 
same goods at the same prices, or less, 
and will tell the people so, he can keep 
them at home, and that is the only 
way he can keep them at home, and 
that is the only reason he ought to 
keep them at home. 

The doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest is pretty hard on those that 
don’t fit, but it is bound to work itself 
out. The fittest will survive and the 
unfittest will have to go to the wall. 
It’s hard on them, but it’s good for the 
people in general. 

There is no reason why the people 
of Galesburg should pay to their mer- 
chants higher prices for the same 
goods than they have to pay to the 
merchants of Chicago. If they feel 
like giving the local merchant any- 
thing, they had better let him close up 
his store and go home. Then they can 
chip in and pay his expenses. That 


would be cheaper than paying his 
business expenses as well as his living 
expenses. 
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AN ae 
IMPORTANT 
CHANGE 


THE CHICAGO WORLD was discontinued with the issue of October 29. 
This reduces the circulation of Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES from 600,000 
copies weekly to 500,000 copies weekly. The advertising rate was 
therefore reduced. The new rate for Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES is $1.10 











per agate line per issue, flat rate as heretofore. 


There can be no duplication between the SATURDAY BLADE and 
CHIcAGO WoRLD hereafter. They were the same kind of papers. The 
CHICAGO WORLD was published by B. D. Adsit & Co., and run osten- 
sibly as a rival paper. The SATURDAY BLADE far outstripped the 
CuHIcAGO WorRLD in the race for favor and with the usual result of 
keen competition the stronger survived, the weaker suffered. and we 
discontinued the WoRLD, for the SATURDAY BLADE is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is not fearful of competition. 


We have always studied to benefit the advertiser, our fair rules and 
equitable plans, together with our proved.circulation, always met, with 
favor, for it let advertisers have a show to get Results. A circulation of 
500,000 copies weekly and a flat rate of $1.10 per agate line rivals daily 
newspaper advertising in price and beats dailies for results. A weekly 
lives seven days, a daily twenty-four hours, 





Bpoyce's Big \ Weeklies 
500,000 Weexty, 


$1.10 per Agate line per issue. 
Bpoyce ’s Monthly 
COPIES 
6 00, oo MONTHLY, 


$2.00 per Agate line per Issue. 








USE THEM 
AND GET W. D. BOYCE COMPANY, 





RESULTS. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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New York Journal | 








W. R. HEARST; 











